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CHAPTER I. 

CAPTAIN MASSTON ESCAPES AN AMBUSCADE— SOME OUD 
FRIENBS TUBN UP AT ST. GNATS. 

rriHIS cliapter will be one of explanations 
necessary to the free course of our 
story. 

The world had grown some years older when 
Captain Marston returned from India on leave, 
to the great delight of his family, and the 
gratification of his friends; but we must leave 
his afiectionate reception to the imagination of 
the reader. 

As he left his sister's house one evening, 
about a week after his return to England, he 
fancied that he was being watched by a man 
who certainly followed his track, until Marston 
stopped, with the intention of questioning him. 

VOL. II. B 
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The man tlien crossed the street and passed on 
the other side. 

Again, on the succeeding evening, this ap- 
parent espionage was continued, and Marston 
turned upon the fellow, determined to know who 
he was. But the man hailed a cab, jumped 
into it, and drove off before the gallant captain 
could put his evident intention into execution. 

Marston was annoyed and perplexed. As it 
was yet early, he went to his club, and smoked 
a couple of cigars before he left for his lodg- 
ings. His way was through St. Jameses Square, 
and, as he passed the portico of a house, he 
was almost certain that he had heard his name ; 

and so strong was the conviction, that he turned 
back to satisfy himself. When he reached the 

portico whence the sound had proceeded, he found 

no one there; but he thought he could discern 

the figures of a man and woman walking 

rapidly on the narrow pavement surrounding the 

inclosure in the centre of the square. 
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THE STORY OF TWO WIVES. 3 

Everyone hates to be watched, and Marston 
went to his lodgings in a very bad temper. Who 
eonld be interested in his movements, and be mean 
enongh to follow him? He might fortunately 
have an opportunity of kicking the fellow who had 
evaded him in the early part of the evening ; but, 
if a woman were concerned, his indignation could 
not expend itself in that pedal satisfaction. 

A thought struck him. If it should be she ? 
He would ask Rosa a few questions. So the next 
time when they were alone together, Marston 
said, rather abruptly — 

" By-the-bye, what has become of that eccen- 
tric person, Mrs. Lyle V 

" I have not seen or heard of her for some 
time,'^ replied Rosa. ^^ After her singular visit to 
you in India, she spent some three or four years 
in Prance and Germany, searching after her lost 
child, I believe " 



cc 



Was she, then, so much attached to her 
little girl ?'^ asked Marston. " I did not 

B 2 
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gather that she was from the interview with 
myself/' 

Bertha's friend coloured slightly, as she re- 
plied, ^^ I am afraid that her desire to regain her 
child did not proceed from any strong maternal 
affection, but rather from a settled determination 
to thwart any plans which Mr. Lyle might have 
formed for his daughter ; or, at any rate, to have 
deprived him, if possible, of the guardianship of 
the child. Her power to claim restitution ended 
when the child was seven years old, I believe.'' 

^' Was your intimacy not resumed on her re- 
turn from the continent ?" asked Marston. 

Bosa again coloured, as she replied — 

" Yes j I cannot account for the influence that 
woman has over me. Though there are points 
in her character which often offend me, yet at 
times, by the exercise of her superior will, it 
seems, she makes me forget them, and think only 
of her sorrows." 

'^I have often wondered how you kept on 
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terms with her/^ said Marston. ^' How came 
you to separate at last V^ 

"She came to me one day to renew an old 
request, and took oflFence at my positive refusal 
to make any further inquiry of you as to the 
man whom you suspected to be her husband. 
After the scolding you gave me I was resolute in 
my refiisal.'^ 

^^ Quite right, my dear Rosa/^ said her brother. 
'^ I have strong reasons for making that a serious 
matter.'^ 

" I am all but sure,^^ said Bosa, " that she 
subsequently went to America in search of the 
woman who had the child at nurse j but I have 
not seen her since her return, if she did go 
there.'' 

Had Bosa Marston been passing down Twelfth 
Street, New York, some twelve months preceding 
this conversation with her brother, early one 
sunmier's evening, she would have seen three or 
four persons listening at the window of a house. 
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over wliicli was written, '' Joseph Maxwell, Car- 
penter/^ She would have heard, had she joined 
the group, the angry voices of two women in 
loud contention within : the on6 upbraiding the 
other for her treachery in betraying some trust 
confided to her, whilst the person so addressed at 
last became defiant, using language too coarse to 
be transcribed, and which at length was only 
silenced by the noise of a struggle, which ended 
suddenly, and was not resumed. 

When the curious listeners had departed, a 
tall and graceful woman came into the street, 
and, without appearing to shun observation, 
walked quietly away, having closed the door be- 
hind her. Not long after, Joseph Maxwell returned 
home, and was startled to find his wife lying 
upon the floor, bruised and unconscious. It was 
not until some hours afterwards that the injured 
woman was able to tell him the cause of her 
condition. 

'^ I always said,^^ observed Mr. Maxwell, when 
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his wife had finished her narration^ " that Mrs. 
Lyle was a devil of a woman.'' 

" Devil, indeed V gasped Mrs. Maxwell ; ^' she 
shall pay for what she has done to me. You 

I 

had better see the police at once.'' 

''Softly, Nancy — softly, my dear — ^let us 
think a bit before we trouble the police," said 
Maxwell. 

" Whaf s there to think about ?" asked his 
wife. '' I've been nearly strangled, nearly 
murdered. What's there to think about but to 
give her in charge at once if we can find 
her?" 

'' Why, there's this to be considered," said 
Mr. Maxwell, coolly. '' You tell me that Mrs. 
Lyle accuses us of little short of making away 
with her child some way or another. As neither 
you nor I can give a dear account of your last 
night's doings at Muckton, we may get into the 
wrong box, and that wont be pleasant." 

'' And am I to put up with this, and have no 
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justice in return ?'' asked Mrs. Maxwell, indig- 
nantly. 

'' My dear Nancy/' answered her husband, in his 
most affectionate tone, " we must console ourselves 
by what we have made out of the job already ; 
but I promise you that if I can come across 
Mrs. Lyle, which is hardly likely in this great 
city, and opportunity serves, I wiU leave my 
mark on her that shall last her her life, be it 
ever so long.'' 

With assurances such as these, Mr. Maxwell 
at last succeeded in satisfying his wife of the 
prudence of bearing her injuries in silence, and 
the next day the worthy man determined in his 
own mind that, as he was not the sufferer, any 
revenge would be foolish and dangerous. 

Bosa was therefore right in conjecturing that 
her friend Bertha had been in search of her old 
nurse, Mrs. Shackles. 

But to return from this digression. Two days 
after the conversation between Captain Marston 
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and Ills sister^ lie foimd a note at his club from 
a gentleman named Furager, requesting an inter- 
view on business of importance ; and, as the letter 
was dated from one of the legal localities. Captain 
Marston made the required appointment at his 
lodgings, and in due course received a visit from 
the writer of the letter. 

Mr. Purager was a very urbane man, but his 
clear dark eyes gave warning he was also a clever 
one. After a few introductory words, he opened 
the important business for which he had solicited 
the interview. 

'^ I saw,'^ said Mr. Purager, *' in one of the 
papers, your name amongst the passengers from 
India.'' 

'^ Well, sir,'' said Marston, as Purager paused 
and smiled. 

"You were acquainted, I know, some years 
ago with a lady — a Mrs. Lyle." 

"Yes, sirj what of her?" asked Marston, 
fixing his eyes on Purager. 
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'^ I had the honour of being her confidential 
adviser/^ 

" Indeed \" said Marston ; '^ may I ask, sir, 
if she always acted under your advice V 

'^ I regret to say — ^no, as I highly disapproved 
of much that that impetuous lady did and said/^ 
replied Mr. Purager. 

" Her visit to me in India V* asked Marston. 

'' Highly improper, highly imprudent/' said 
Mr. Furager, closing his keen eyes; ''and it is 
somewhat in connexion with that extraordinary 
proceeding that I now wait upon you.'' 

Mr. Furager then dived into a blue bag, 
which had rested on his knees, and produced 
from it an oblong packet tied with red tape, and 
sealed with black wax. He then threw as much 
professional sorrow into his face as he could 
suddenly assume, and said, " Mrs. Lyle, sir, you 
may regret to hear is no more ! This packet 
is addressed to her husband, and contains, I 
believe, her forgiveness for the injuries she ima- 



Ik 
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gined herself to have sustained^ and a letter to 
her daughter^ should she still be in existence/' 
Mr. Furager pressed the packet to his bosom^ 
and looked steadfastly at Captain Marston. 

'^ And how am I to be affected by this dis- 
closure, Mr. Furager?'' asked Marston, calmly. 

" Simply thus : Mrs. Lyle's inquiries for years 
proved unsuccessful in discovering the residence 
of her husband, although she had strong evidence 
that he had proceeded to India, and under an 
assumed name." He paused. 

Captain Marston merely bowed his head. 

''The postscript to a letter which you wrote 
to your sister," continued Mr. Furager, '' con- 
firmed Mrs. Lyle in her belief, and, as you 
know, took her to India." 

Marston again bowed. 

''Although you could not, or would not" — 
here Mr. Furager smiled — '^ give her any satis- 
factory clue to Mr. Lyle, she continued to believe 
— and may I be pardoned for saying so — I con- 
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tinned to believe that the person you met in 
India was Mr. Lyle/' 

Mr. Purager fixed his eyes upon Marston, 
as though he would have read his answer, 

"And suppose that these surmises were cor- 
rect V^ asked Marston. 

" Then, sir/^ said Furager, quickly, " I must 
ask you to submit these inclosures to him, 
and '' 

" Mr. Furager/' said Marston, rising, " you 
are seeking to entrap me into the admission of 
a knowledge which I do not possess. K the 
person whom I met really be Mr. Lyle, he must 
have his own strong reasons for concealing the 
fact, and I decKne to be in any way instrumental 
in disturbing his incognito.^' 

"Well, sir, I don't see that exactly,^' said 
Mr. Furager. " K you know ^' 






Sir, I have nothing to add,'' replied Marston, 
and I must request that you give me no further 
trouble on this matter. I am sorry to be rude. 
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but I have other engagements. Good mom- 

ing." 

Mr. Furager shrugged his shoulders^ re-depo- 
sited the packet in his blue-bag, and, with the 
air of an injured man, bowed and retired. 

Captain Marston fancied he had discovered to 
whom he had been indebted for the annoyance 
of being followed, and was glad to have had the 
opportunity of giving Mr. Furager a moral kick 
for his impertinence. 

When her brother had returned to India, at 
the expiration of his leave. Miss Marston, from 
circumstances of a private nature, gradually cur- 
tailed the circle of her visiting acquaintance, and, 
after a time, gave up housekeeping in London 
and retired into the country. 

Many years must pass before we find ourselves 
interested in the old cathedral town of St. Gnats, 
and some who reside within it. 

The old cathedral, old as the Norman Conquest, 
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which gives importance to the town, still shows 
evidence of the earnest zeal of the old Puritans, 
who, it must be acknowledged, did very good 
work very roughly. Their petronels and long 
tucks deprived many a venerable father and 
belted knight of their prayerful hands and 
chiselled noses. The iron heels of their jack- 
boots kicked away the monimiental brasses by 
which grateful inheritors had sought to confer 
immortality on their dead benefactors. Reverent 
hands have of late years repaired some of the 
damage done by the zealous crop-eairs, and old 

^' Edax rerum,^^ who 

" Will leave no more 
Of the things to come, than the things before. 
Out upon Time ! who for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
O'er that which has been, o'er that which must be, 
What we have seen our children shall see, 
Remnants of things that have passed away. 
Fragments of stone reared by creatures of clay." 

The Market Cross was a fine old memorial of 
mediaeval art, when the designer seems to have 
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had his soul in his work, and not always one 
hand in his breeches-pocket. This Cross had 
been fortunately preserved from destruction by 
the good taste of some of the burgesses of 
St. Gnats, when others, less appreciative of one 
of the architectural glories of the place, would 
' have pulled it down, to preserve some hideous 
houses which had crowded about the Cross, but 
which, subsequently, had to give place to the 
more venerable and picturesque erection. A 
great fire in the reign of Queen Anne had played 
sad havoc with one of the ancient streets, and 
a long row of formal red-brick houses now sup- 
plied the place of the gable-fronted dwellings of 
the former inhabitants of St. Onats. A little 
crescent had also sprung up in the rear of one 
of the main streets, and was colonized by people 
of independent means, with some of whom our 
story has now to deal. 

We are amongst those who have a most re- 
i^ctful regard for old maids; knowing some- 
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what of a woman's fearful chances in the lottery 
of loye^ her disadvantages under the present con- 
stitution of society, and the decrees of nature ; 
we recognise her superior susceptibility and 
strong affection, which, when not provided with 
a proper outlet, gnaw at her heart; and we can 
excuse her, if sometimes, in the bitterness of 
solitude and unsatisfied hope, she should become 
more observant of the faults and failings of the 
more fortimate of the sisterhood. We can 
excuse, also, a tendency to detraction, provided 
it does not descend to malignity or to conscious 
misrepresentation. Then, indeed, we lose re- 
spect for the sanctity of her isolation, and hold 
even an old maid to be fair game for the satirist 
and scomer. 

Miss Betty Eke, No. 12, Clifton Crescent, 
was not the most amiable or deserving of the 
sisterhood. She had come to St. Onats from 
somewhere in Middlesex, and had been a resi- 
dent of the crescent at the time of our introduc- 
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tion some twenty years. She obtained a certain 
status with some of her neighbours from this 
^ length of residence, and to which her slight vul- 
garity of maimer might have otherwise proved 
an obstacle. 

She was an early riser, and might usually be 
seen seated at her bow-window, about nine o^clock, 
apparently engaged in reading a book or news- 
paper ; but, as her nose was frequently elevated, 
and her mouth slightly agape, it might be fairly 
conjectured that her mind was occupied more 
with the affairs of her neighbours than the sub- 
ject-matter she affected to be perusing. It was 
surprising how great an interest she took in the 
affairs of the butcher, greengrocer, and fishmon- 
ger, and how accurate she became in foreteUing 
when her neighbours were likely to dine alone 
or receive company. She must have kept some 
kind of tally, by which she could reckon how 
frequently the tax-gatherer had called at the 
various houses, and by which data she devised a 

VOL. II. c 
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scheme of calculation to determine their affluence 
or poverty. As her mind^ despite her apparent 
studiousness^ was utterly uninformed, the staple 
of her conversation was generally derived from 
the small scandals which she heard from her 
little waiting-maid, and the conjectural creations 
of her own fancy. She was a capital whist- 
player, and must have made a small addition to 
her income by the silver-threepennies which she 
coUected from her friends, who were principally 
confined to the residents in the crescent. 

Her great ally was a single gentleman, about 
five-and-forty, who having come to St. Gnats to 
assist at the funeral of his- aunt, had continued 
to reside there, from sheer incapability to make 
up his mind to depart. Miss Betty Eke found 
him much employment in ferreting out little 
matters of detail, with which she embellished 
many of her fancy sketches, and which he 
collected, perfectly unconscious of the use to 
which they were to be applied. 
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Mr. Lazenby was usually summoned to an 
audience^ when passing No. 12, by Miss Betty 
Eke tapping at the window and inviting him in. 
But any suspicion of impropriety was removed by 
their conversation taking place in the bow- 
window, and, therefore, as Miss Eke more than 
once declared, " in the sight of all the world,^^ 
which she doubtless believed was confined to St. 
Gnats. We have met Mr. Tom Lazenby before, 
^ when he was the schoolfellow of Falkner Lyle ; 
and the same want of perseverance and energy 
which distinguished him at The Cedars continued 
to abide with him in later years. He had suc- 
ceeded to his small property on the death of his 
indulgent mother, and, as he had prognosticated 
at school, had never sought to increase it by any 
exertion of his own ; but the death of his aunt 
had made an agreeable addition to his income, 
and supplied him with the house in which he 
resided. 

He had fallen in love at intervals before he was 

c 2 
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thirty^ half-a-dozen times at least, but, as coTurt- 
sliip involved some continuity of attention, lie 
had never been able to bring any of the seeds of 
his love to fruition. Having exhausted what little 
natural weakness in favour of matrimony he had 
possessed, he appeared to have settled down into 
a state of lazy bachelorhood, without resorting to 
any of the pursuits which sometimes supply the 
place of wife and children. Having no ambition, 
the arts, professions, and money-getting had no 
charms for Mr. Lazenby, and he was content to 
pass his life in dispensing small amenities, and 
exercising as much charity as most people. As 
he generally made one of the whist party at the 
crescent, he was a great favourite with the 
ladies, and also with Mr. Philip Roy, the curate 
of the neighbouring village of Smallfield. The 
curacy would barely have found shoe-leather for 
the young clergyman, and, as his father had been 
a needy and extravagant barrister, Mr. Roy 
would have fared badly in worldly matters^ but 
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for his maiden airnt^ who had adopted him on 
the death of his parents^ and had come to reside 
at St. Gnats for his sake. 

The generous lady was also an old maid^ and 
her condition had not been a voluntary one^ 
owing in part to an unfortunate friendship 
which she had formed early in life. She was 
past thirty when her first offer had been made^ 
and so acceptable had it been in every way^ that 
a happy union seemed to be in store for her. 
Her love^ however^ was destined to become a 
sorrowful remembrance^ as her lover died^ and 
she never sought to replace him. We have met 
with her before also^ and Miss Rosa Marston is 
still to keep her place in our story. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OUR STORY PROGRESSES, AND NEW CHARA.CTEES COME 
UPON THE STAGE—MISS BETTY EKE MAKES A DIS- 
COVERY. 

nPHE parish of Smallfield, where Philip Roy offi- 
ciated as curate, was about four miles from 
St. Gnats. The incumbency was vested in the 
Hon. and Rev. Algernon Gormanton, who held 
it as a kind of appanage to the more lucrative 
living of Greatfield. The two benefices had for 
more than a hundred years made a very hand- 
some provision for the younger sons of the house 
of Gormanton, and they, as a matter of course, 
regarded the inhabitants much in the same way 
as the farmer regards his flocks at shearing time. 
There, however, the simile ends, as the reverend 
shepherds took no heed as to the pasturage of 
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their sheep ; neither did they, it is true, consign 
them to the shambles. 

The Reverend Algernon was one of those worst 
foes to Mother Church, who, by arrogance and 
worldly pride, drive many simple souls, that can- 
not separate the parson's actions from the parson's 
teaching, to the chapel and meeting-house, where 
they are treated like dearly beloved brethren by 
their humbler pastors, and are not made to feel 
themselves only rather troublesome poor relations 
at the best. This is a fault of many of your 
reverences, and should be amended, as often- 
times a wandering brother might be kept in the 
right road, if you would only walk arm-in-arm 
with him a little part of the way. 

As it was the cprrect thing to do, the Reverend 
Algernon built schools with pretty exteriors, and 
endowed them with twenty pounds a-year ; but 
he could call no boy or girl among the learners 
by name, and his infrequent visits only hushed 
into silence the assembled little ones, who re- 
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garded him with as much awe as though he had 
been old Bogie himself. 

It was also th6 correct thing at Christmas-time 
to distribute tickets for coals and blankets^ and 
the Rev. Algernon and his ladies were always 
in the fashion ; but they scarcely knew one per- 
son whom they had made warmer by their gifts, 
and who would have been rendered more grateful 
for a little human sympathy^ and a few kindly 
words spoken in season. * 

Tour times a-year, the Rev. Algernon graced 
with his presence the pulpit of Smallfield Church, 
and his unlettered congregation were mystified 
by the eloquence of a sermon which had evidently 
not been composed for them. 

The stately churchman, as he walked to his 
carriage^ acknowledged the obeisance of his 
people (as he called the parishioners,) with a 
solemn bow and unmoved face, which clearly in- 
dicated that he was conscious of receiving the 
recognition proper to his elevated position. There 
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was a slight imbending when he shook hands 
with his curate^ but the pounds-shillings-and- 
pence difference between them was admirably 
sustained. Poor curate^ but still poorer rector, 
for time flies, and then there is the great beyond ! 
We have only introduced you to the Rev. 
Algernon that you might know that all the 
pastoral duties of Smallfield devolved upon Philip 
Boy, who was no idler at his Master^s work. 

He worked hard to make the schools profit- 
able to the children, assisting by his knowledge 
and experience the rather incompetent teachers. 
He worked hard to make himself friends with 
the labouring men and women, and, without 
preaching out of his pulpit, taught many a dull- 
witted fellow that there were better employments 
for his hard-earned wages at home than he could 
find at the ale-house or the skittle-ground. He 
led many an untidy woman — ^he the parson — ^by 
a little friendly chat now and then, to put her 
house in order ; and, when he had found one more 
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clever and appreciative than the rest, he per- 
suaded others to be taught by her, until many a 
home was indeed a home, where comfort (good 
old English word) could be found, though Giles 
had no more wages, although he had less beer to 
pay for on Saturday night. 

There were sick men and women also that, 
after a time, asked the doctor if the parson 
would come and see them, and he, being glad to 
have such a coadjutor, would send Philip Roy to 
'^administer to the mind diseased/^ Philip's 
memory was ftdly stored with those promises which 
make both life and death less terrible to all, and 
the hope which he inspired in the fainting heart 
often facilitated the cure of bodily maladies. 

Our curate was not always teaching in school 
and cottage, as at times he carried his good in- 
fluences to the cricket-field. He was an authority 
there, and prevented wrangling and noisy brawls, 
and bad words. And these practical sermons 
made a more lasting impression on the young 
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lads and their elders than many tracts left at 
cottage doors "with the very best intentions. 
But all this was work, constant work, and Philip 
often returned to St. Gnats wearied in mind and 
body. He could not help acknowledging this 
exhaustion at times, when his kind aunt re- 
proached him with doing too much for that lazy 
rector; but always ended by expressing the 
pleasure he felt in his work, and his thankftdness 
that it was permitted to bim. His labours, how- 
ever, were soon to be made very irksome and 
unsatisfactory, and by the rector^s interference. 
The Rev. Algernon heard so frequently the 
praises of his curate, that he grew jealous of 
Philip^s popularity, although he himself had never 
sought to earn distinction by similar exertions. 

The rector took exception to the mode of con- 
ducting the schools, and propounded a plan of his 
own, embracing a curriculum which confounded 
the teachers and frightened the chUdren from 
the schools. 
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Mr. Algernon objected to his curate playing 
at cricket with the raff of the parish^ and positively 
forbade Philip^s attendance at the club feast^ where 
his presence might have controlled somewhat the 
exuberant jollity of the poor fellows, and saved 
some from a headache on the following morning. 

^^Poor fellows, indeed !^^ exclaims Mr. Pro- 
priety. 

Ah, yes. To excuse much that is censurable 
in the hoUday-making of our labouring men, 
we have only to remember how few and far 
between their merry-makings are, and how they 
strive to crowd as much enjoyment as they can 
into the limited hours set apart from toil — ^hard, 
uninteresting toil. No /^/e-days, saints^-days, 
^a/a-days for them. When we hear the con- 
tinental workman mentioned to the disadvantage of 
our own countrymen, we remember that no human 
being on the face of the earth labours so inces- 
santly as an Englishman. And therefore we par- 
don his boisterous mirth and the vulgarity of his 
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intense enjoyment when lie is set free from field 
and workshop. 

The Reverend Algernon had a bad opinion of 
the lower orders^ and was by no means singular 
in that respect. We have heard a Member of 
Parliament say very hard things of the million. 

Exception was also taken to the curate's 
fjEtmiliar intercourse with the rector's people. It 
indicated Bomanist procliyities and lessened the 
dignity of the Church. The old adage^ '' Too 
much familiarity breeds contempt/' held good 
with curates as with other people. 

Philip yielded the schools in silence ; but he 
owed obedience to a higher authority than the 
Rev. Algernon, and determined to continue his 
course of duty with his congregation until dis- 
tinctly forbidden to do so by his superior, and 
then his course would be clear enough. The know- 
ledge, however, that he was not in accord with 
his rector made Philip very unhappy, and he 
nearly decided to give up the curacy without 
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waiting for the last necessity. ''It seems so 
cowardly to abandon a course wliicli I believe 
to be right/^ Philip said to Tom Lazenby, his 
only intimate friend at St. Gnats; ''so very 
cowardly and wrong, that I cannot bring myself 
to resign.^^ 

" Oh, I would/^ replied Tom ; " there are 
plenty of Smallfields in England, I know, and 
where yonr exertions would be valued. As for 
that puffed-up Oormanton fellow, he sees he 
annoys you, and he'll continue to fret you by 
his objections. Blow him up and leave him.'' 

" I could do that with pleasure," said Philip, 
smiling ; " but he is not my difficulty. No ; I 
must try and bear patiently — I preach patience 
to others." 

"And uncommonly well you do it," replied 
Tom ; " I walked over to Smallfield last Sunday 
and heard you." 

" You !" said Philip, surprised ; " why did you 
not come to me after the service ?" 
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^' Well, I intended to have done so, but I saw 
you were speaking to some ladies, and I — well — 
I didn^t want to be introduced — I^m shy/^ 

Had Tom seen the colour rise into Philip^s 
face, he would haye wondered, perhaps, what 
had brought it there. 

" What a strange fellow you are, Lazenby,^' 
said Philip, after a momentary pause; ^^I was 
only arranging the hymn for the next Sunday 
service, as — as those ladies are my principal 
choristers/' 

" Oh, ah V' said Tom, carelessly ; " and that 
was the reason, I suppose, you walked up the hill 
with them — to try the tune, I suppose ?'' 

'' Yes.'' 

^^ Rather hard work, singing going up hill, 
I shoidd think," said Tom, with a sly look. 

^^ You don't suppose we sang out in the lane ?" 
asked Philip, rather confused. " No ; Mrs. 
Brownlow plays very well, and — and we tried 
the hymn over — over in her cottage." 
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And that made you late for dinner/^ said 
Tom. 

"Yes, I was late for dinner j but how did 
you know that ?'' 

" Prom the lady at the Clifton Observatory, 
Miss Betty Eke. She timed you, and said you 
were five-and-twenty minutes some seconds later 
than you ought to have been.'' 

" Really, that old person is very inquisitive — 
impertinent, perhaps,'' observed Philip, his Chris- 
tian forbearance a little ruffled. 

" Well, she is inquisitive," replied Tom. '' She 
counted how many eggs arrived at my house- 
counted them through an opera-glass — ^and, 
having divided them by seven, told me I was 
extravagant, as I must have had three eggs every 
morning for my breakfast, besides potted meat or 
marmalade — she couldn't make out which it 
was." 

"I hope you abused her well," said Philip, 
snuling. 



IkL 
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'' No ; it*s constitutional with her/' replied 
Tom. ^^ A month^s solitary confinement would 
kill her; but IVe puzzled her. IVe brought 
home my eggs in my pocket, and had three bath- 
bricks and a bottle of blacking delivered at my 
room every morning. Eighteen bath bricks — 
six bottles of Day and Martin in one week I 
She must be in an awful state of conjecture.^^ 

Philip Roy, having directed the conversation 
from his own little adventure, became greatly 
interested in Miss Betty Eke. 

^^ I knew nothing of her,^^ said Tom, ^^ until 
I came down to Si?. Gnats — ^to bury an aunt — 

» 

poor old soul — she left me £200 a-year and the 
house I occupy in Clifton Terrace, furnished, and 
all that, I never thought of settling down here, 
but I hate moving about, and so I stayed one 
month, then twelve months, and here I am stiU.^' 
^^And very glad I am that you are so, as the 
place woidd be almost unbearable without you,'^ 
replied. Philip. 

YOL, II. D 
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^' Oh, thank you, Mr. PhiKp, when the town 
swarms with blacks — ^black coats, I mean — and 
you could make friends amongst them/' 

'^ Those I know do not encourage me to 
extend my acquaintance,^' said Philip. '^But 
about Miss Eke V' 

" Oh, ah ! yes. Well, I found that she had 
long been a settler here, and after a time we be- 
came great cronies. Fm an idle fellow, and don't 
care to know many people, so I've dropped into our 
set, and am getting as great an old woman as the 
rest of them. Miss Betty at first deceived me." 

^^ Deceived you ? Gave you encouragement ?" 
asked Philip, smiling. 

'^Oh, not in that way," replied Tom ; ^^ I had 
gone through my probations before I came to 
St. Gnats. No ; but whenever she wanted to 
find out anything about anybody she contrived 
to make me the innocent ferret, and I discovered 
I was making all kinds of mischief without 
being aware of it." 
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"And you kept terms with her?'^ asked 
PhiUp. 

" Oh, she means no harm ; it^s constitutional, I 
tell you/' replied Tom. " But I have my revenge 
— I ^ lie like truth' to her sometimes, and cram 
her with all sorts of nonsense, which she retails, 
and gets well laughed at.'' 

" Where did she come from ?" said Philip. 

" Out of Middlesex," replied Tom. " That is 
all she ever acknowledges. She has so far con- 
fided in me as to say that she has no intention 
of changing her condition; and, as she is sixty- 
one, and looks it, without her curls, I think she 
will keep that resolution. She has been blighted 
in her matrimonial expectations, but she is not to 
be coaxed into details. Twice a-year she secludes 

herself from the world : one occasion being the 
anniversary of the day on which she received her 
offer of mairiage; the other, the anniyersary of 
the day on which she was to have been married, 
and wasn't." 

D 2 
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'' What an oddity V said Philip. 

^^ Yes ; but she^s serious over this nonsense. 
I thought she wasn^t, and oflTended her greatly 
during her last seclusion by proposing to send 
two mutes with their battledores to stand at her 
door to keep off intruders.^^ 

Mr. Lazenby was very charitable towards Miss 
Betty Eke; but she, like all inquisitive back- 
biters, contrived to do more mischief in a few 
hours than her whole after-life could atone 
for. 

Some few weeks after this conversation be- 
tween Philip and Tom Lazenby, Miss Marston 
received a letter bearing the London post-mark, 
and which appeared to disturb her greatly. 
Whatever were the contents she did not confide 
them to anyone, and Philip was surprised to 
find on the ensuing day that his aunt had made 
preparations for a journey to London. She pro- 
posed to make it unaccompanied by anyone but 
her maid, and Philip was compelled to be satis- 
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fied with the assurance that its purport in no 
way aflFected the interests of his aunt. In due 
time we shall be admitted to her confidence. 

There were circumstances, however, connected 
with Miss Marston's absence which puzzled 
Tom Lazenby considerably, although he was not 
of a very curious disposition, and might have 
remained in ignorance of the change which had 
come over his young friend Philip, and the altera- 
tion in his usual habits, but for the espionage 
which Miss Betty Eke continued to maintain on 
her neighbours. 

From her observatory she had noticed that the 
Rev. Mr. Roy rarely returned at his usual hour 
for dinner, and that frequently it was almost 
dusk before that indefatigable curate reached his 
home in Clifton Terrace. When Miss Eke com- * 
municated this discovery to Tom Lazenby, he sat 
for a few moments in deep thought ; and having 
remarked that the change of habit might be ac- 
counted for — ^he did not say how — ^left the curious 
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maiden to work out the mystery after her own 
fashion. 

When Tom was alone he began to reflect upon 
some of the events of the past few weeks, and it 
occurred to him that at times he had surprised 
Philip when alone, seemingly lost in thought, 
and had attributed his abstraction to some 
increase of discomfort at Smallfield. Yet — now 
that he reflected longer — ^he remembered that 
Philip^s manner was not that of a wearied or dis- 
heartened man, but a cheerfiil light would come 
into his face, and his conversation would take 
some pleasant turn, which made the easy-going 
Tom oblivious of his own conjecture. There 
must surely be some cause for these changes. 
Perhaps we can discover it. 

The rustic choir of SmaUfield church was com- 
posed of a not very tuneful clerk and a selection 
from the boys and girls of the school, who studied 
the psalms by the aid of a pitch-pipe and the 
clerVs fiddle. It was not surprising, therefore. 
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that the more educated ear of the young curate 
should instantly detect the sound of two sweet 
voices singing in the body of the church, or that 
his eyes should wander in the direction of the 
singers — a mother and daughter. As time went 
on, those voices came to be listened for with 
more anxiety than perhaps was justifiable in one 
engaged in the solemn duties of a priest; but 
PhiUp Boy had a human heart in his breast, and 
it would beat in unison with the sweetest sounds 
he had ever heard, and which became sweeter 
and sweeter with every recurrent Sunday. These 
voices then became audible when the singers 
were silent; and, though Philip strove to fix his 
attention on the words he read and preached, he 
could not at all times control by his will the 
thoughts which made themselves wings and flew 
away to another resting-place. He struggled 
honestly to obtain the mastery, and when he 
found he strove in vain, he thought that the task 
would be less diflScult if he could become more 
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accustomed to the tones — ^more familiar with the 
singers. An introduction was easy, and one 
afternoon when the service was at an end, PhiKp 
took advantage of a pause at the church-door to 
thank the unknown ladies for the assistance 
they gave the choir. 

Mrs. Brownlow was unembarrassed by Philip^s 
acknowledgment, and told him that, being herself 
a clergyman^s daughter, she had from her child- 
hood been accustomed to join in the songs of 
praise, and wondered as much as she regretted 
that the custom was not more general. As she 
had been instructed herself so had she trained 
her daughter. 

Mrs. BrownloVs cottage was on the road to 
St. Gnats, and the conversation was continued 
until Mr. Roy bade them adieu at the garden- 
gate. 

Mr. Roy had judged rightly. The voices of 
the singers had ceased to haunt his fancy since he 
had made their acquaintance ; but, in their stead. 
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the gentle face of a young girl would not depart 
from him — ^not even when he looked up to the 
clouds. 

Was it to be wondered at, therefore, that, 
when he made his next visit to Smallfield, he 
could not pass Mrs. Brownlow's cottage, but 
ventured to call to — ^yes, to ask her opinion of 
the hymns he had selected for the next Sunday's 
service ? 

Mrs. Brownlow and her daughter received him 
with the ease good breeding confers, and there 
were evidences around him which gave assurance 
that their possessors had received gentle nurture. 
Without any profiision of ornament, t£e room 
where the ladies received him was distinguished 
by a few objects of art, and other indications of a 
refined taste ; and a harp and a piano bespoke the 
practice and cultivation of the gentle science. 
The ladies were naturally pleased with Mr. Roy^s 
attention, and Mrs. Brownlow requested her 
daughter Ethel to play over one of the tunes 
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which had met with approval. Ethel instantly 
complied, and the two voices again mingled, and 
the curate^s heart again beat in unison. 

When the decision had been made, what more 
natural than this, which Mrs. Brownlow said ? — 

^^ We dine early, Mr. Roy — at three o^clock — 
and shall be glad to see you at any time, as I 
hear you reside at St. Gnats. Our hour for tea 
is half-past six.^' 

Mr. Roy professed himself profoundly grateful, 
as he was, for this proflFered hospitality, and 
promised to avail himself of it at no distant 
period. 

Had Miss Betty Eke heard this colloquy, she 
would have told her next gossip that Mrs. 
Brownlow was angling to catch the young curate ; 
^^ and a pretty catch he^d be ! without a penny, 
and his aunt as likely to marry as not.^^ 

But all such thoughts were far away from the 
honest mind of Mrs. Brownlow, and as for Ethel — 
why, she was only seventeen. 
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There was a not unpleasing melancholy in the 
expression of the two faces of mother and daugh- 
ter — enough to awaken an interest in them, and 
conciliate respect. The elder of the two, although 
she had preserved much of her youthful form, 
could never have had the dignity and gracefulness 
of her daughter Ethel. There were times, how- 
ever, when the younger displayed a carelessness 
of carriage, assuming almost the appearance of 
lassitude, and which might have led many to 
forebode that time would not deal so gently with 
her as it had done with her mother. 

There was also a marked peculiarity about 
the appearance of the two ladies, which might 
have been thought to have a significance, that 
could, possibly, admit of explanation. Mrs. 
BrownloVs dress, though in everything appro- 
priate to a lady, was plain and unattractive 
almost to a fault ; she had no ornaments except 
a small gold brooch containing two locks of 
haii^-one grey, and the other the colour of her 
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own. No Other ring than her wedding-ring. 
Ethel, however, wore a dress perfectly adapted 
to her as regards good taste and structure, but 
of more than ordinarily good material; and a 
small diamond cross of striking brilliancy was 
suspended round her neck, and a single ring of 
the same costly character was on her finger. 
There might have been nothing more in this 
contrast than the natural pride or weakness of 
a fond mother, only too willing to make 
any self-sacrifice for the adornment of her 
child. 

As Philip and the ladies passed through the 
small garden between the cottage and the 
road, he could not refrain admiring the care 
bestowed upon the flowers and the skill dis- 
played in their arrangement. 

'' My daughter is head gardener ; she directs 
all,^^ said Mrs. Brownlow ; " and I and our general 
servant have to obey orders. Of course you 
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admire flowers? Eveybody loves flowers, I 
believe/^ 

^^I am passionately fond of flowers/' said 
Philip, of course. ^^ What a charming rose — a 
new variety, is it not V and he said this to Ethel. 

" O no, not very new,'' replied Ethel, taking 
a pair of nippers from the pocket of her dress, 
and then clipping ofl* one of the roses ; ^^ perhaps 
Mr. Roy, mamma, may like to compare it with 
his own." 

" Yes, perhaps so/' and Mrs. Brownlow handed 
the flower to the happy Philip, who, having 
placed the rose in his button-hole, took his 
leave, directing his steps towards St. Gnats, 
instead of following the road to Smallfield. 

That identical rose was preserved for nearly 
a week, by the renewal of water supplied by the 
hands of Philip Roy, and was then placed in 
a small box filled with the softest cotton wool, 
and ^^ embalmed in its own sweetness." What 
a sad pity it is that roses will fade ! 
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More hymns to be considered and played over, 
and talked about to and &om the church at 
Smallfield, and by-and-by a place at the tea- 
table, much lingering in the garden ; and all un- 
suspected by Aunt Rosa, Miss Betty Eke, and — 
for a time — by even Tom Lazenby. 

What was to grow out of all this, young 
ladies and gentlemen may imagine, and those 
who have ^^ frosty pows^^ (should any such honour 
these pages with perusal) can doubtlessly re- 
member. We betray no secrets. 

Miss Betty Eke was not so particular when 
she could arrive at one; and, therefore, when 
Mr. Lazenby was passing her house one afternoon, 
she rapped sharply at her window and beckoned 
him to enter. 

^^Well, Mr. Lazenby,'^ said Miss Betty, 
motioning Tom to a seat as she spoke ; ^^ I have 
found out why our young curate don't come home 
to dinner.'^ 

'' Indeed V said Tom, '' how did you do that V 
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^^ By doing what few else would have done^ 
to look after the interests of an absent friend — 
and Miss Marston is my friend — ^by a fly, and a 
journey to Smallfield/' 

^^Well, what have you discovered ?^^ asked 
Tom. 

" This \" answered Miss Betty, tossing up her 
head, and looking profoundly knowing ; " our 
pious, benevolent young friend, whom we always 
supposed was visiting paupers and instructing 
little dirty children in their catechism, has only 
been humbugging us.^' 

" That^s a strong and ugly word to nse of a 
friend. Miss Eke,'' said Tom. 

^^ I don't think so when it's deserved. Mr. 
Demure has got up a flirtation with a well-to-do 
widow that lives near Smallfield ;" and Miss Betty 
looked the personification of virtuous indig- 
nation. 

^^ I don't believe a word of it," said Tom. 

^^ Of course not — ^you men never will believe 
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anything wicked of one another/^ replied Miss 
Betty. 

^^ Can^t say as much for ladies of a certain 
age/' said Tom, very indignant at what he had 
heard. 

^^ Don't be rude, Mr. Lazenby/' replied Miss 
Betty ; ^^ but, if you doubt my word, ask the 
woman at the sweet-stufiF shop, at Smallfield; 
ask the tinker with one eye, ask " 

^^ I shall do no such mean thing. Miss Eke,'' 
said Tom, rising ; ^^ and let me say a jfriendly 
word or two to you. Do you know what is 
called scandalum magnatum ?" 

^^ No, sir — I know none of your frenchified 
phrases ; I am glad to say, plain honest English 
is good enough for me," replied Miss Betty, con- 
siderably huffed. 

^^ Scandalum magnatum is the legal term for 
a tremendous scandalizing, such as you have just 
now indulged in, and the punishment is to be 
set upon a bucking-horse and then be dragged 
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through the viUage in a sackcloth riding-habit. 
You^ll be mounted some day, as sure as your 
name^s Betty /^ 

^^ Oh, Mr. Lazenby, that ever you should men- 
tion such things to me V^ cried Miss Eke, holding 
up her hands. 

^^ Better that I should mention such things 
twenty times than you should incur the penalty 
by traducing the character of a worthy, honest. 
Christian gentleman. They are scarce enough 
in this neighbourhood, although every tenth man 
is a parson ; and I wont listen to your dispara- 
ging insinuations of one of the best. Good-morn- 
ing V^ And Tom Lazenby left Miss Betty ter- 
rified and indignant. 

" Where there^s smoke there is flame, says the 
proverb,^^ muttered Tom to himself ; ^^ and some- 
thing certainly has occurred to change Philip/^ 
adding, after a pause, ^^ and there were two ladies 
at Smallfield church. Have I any right to meddle 
in this matter ? Perhaps yes — ^perhaps no.^^ 

VOL. II. E 
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Tom pondered all day over what lie had heard 
and thought, until he became so perplexed, that 
he made his customary tumbler of grog at night 
so stiff, that he fell asleep in his chair, and 
dreamed that he was in the old berceau in The 
Cedars, listening to one of the love rhapsodies of 
poor Falkner Lyle. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MISS OABSINOTON AND £OSA HABSTON HAVE A BOW ON 
THE BIYEB — ^A LETTEB TO INDIA. 

"VrOT many years ago there were at Chelsea 

two rows of houses, which formed a kind 
of cul de sac — ^the upper end being closed by an 
ill-kept garden, common to all the inhabitants 
of the place. From the other end the river with 
all its busy life was visible ; and, when Chelsea 
was really a suburb of London, persons of gen- 
tility might have found in the place an agree- 
able TTUs in urbe. The inhabitants were still 
very respectable, being principally clerks in 
banks and merchants^ houses, or persons who let 
apartments to lodgers of limited means, but of 
no occupation. 

A somewhat eccentric lady had made her 

E 2 
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abode there early in the summer, but her exist- 
ence was nearly unknown to all the other resi- 
dents in the street, excepting her landlord and 
his family. 

At times she was sullen and silent, scarcely 
exchanging a word with anyone for the whole 
of the day; and the servant, when sum- 
moned to attend her, would frequently find her 
pacing the room, and evidently much excited by 
her own reflections. She had the command of 
money, and her table was luxuriously furnished 
for a single woman, but she ate and drank ab- 
stemiously, and nothing was required to appear 
at her table a second time unless at her special 
request. She was, therefore, very popular with 
her entertainers. 

The strange lady had only one visitor, a quiet, 
respectable person, who was no doubt her man 
of business ; and no letters, except a few in a 
legal hand, ever came addressed to Miss Car- 
rington. She scarcely left the house by day. 
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except to walk in the untidy garden ; but when 
the weather was fine at night, she made long 
trips on the river, even when the moon was 
not shining. 

These peculiarities of Miss Carrington^s cha- 
racter of course begat numerous conjectures as 
to what she was, and what she had been. Her 
landlord and landlady, being interested in be- 
lieving her to be respectable, attributed her 
conduct to blighted love, whilst the servants in 
the kitchen, well-read in the literature of their 
order, connected her with some of the unnatural 
monstrosities which had kept them so often 
awake, to the detriment of their early rising and 
the consumption of their employer's dips. 

As Miss Carrington was liberal in her vails to 
her attendants, she generally figured in the ima- 
gination of the servants as a Lady Arabella Pitz- 
Grosvenor in disguise, or as a much-abused 
coimtess of Hyde Park Comer, who had pardon- 
ably freed herself from the tyranny of her brutal 
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earl by carrying him through a trap-door to 
the abyss which everybody knows undermines 
Piccadilly. 

Some such ideas might have been excused had 
they known that the book which Miss Carrington 
was reading at the time present, as she sat at 
her opened window, was a Treatise on Poisons. 
The fading light compelled her to close the 
volume, which she then placed in her writing- 
desk, locking it when she had done so. 

Presently the servant knocked at the door, 
and, when told to come in, said — 

^^ Please, m^m, Jackson, the waterman, is here 
to know if you want him to-night.^^ 

^^ Tell him to have his boat ready and wait an 
hour. If I don^t come then I shall not want 
him to-night.^ 

^^ Yes, m^m. Will you have candles, please V 
asked the maid. 

^^No,'' was the curt reply. ^^ Have you prepared 
the room for the lady I expect here to-night V^ 



>j 
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^^ Yes, m'm. Missus has seen to it herself, and 
everything's comfortable/' answered the maid; 
then waiting a few moments for any further 
communication from Miss Carrington, and re- 
ceiving none, quietly withdrew. 

A cab presently stopped at the door, and from 
it alighted Miss Marston. 

The driver being paid, and the luggage re- 
moved into the house. Miss Marston was shown 
to Miss Carrington's drawing-room. 

Though the door was closed, neither of 
the ladies spoke a word, but stood in the 
dim light, with their hands clasped in each 
other's. 

^^ Kiss me, Rosa," said Miss Carrington, after 
a long pause, and the embrace was given. " Now 
take ofiF yonr bonnet and shawl, and, if you are 
not too agitated at seeing me, I will ring for 
lights," said Miss Carrington, with singular 
calmness. 

^^Not yet. Bertha — not yet. They told me 
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that you were dead/^ said Miss Marston, bursting 
into tears. ^^ Why did they say that V' 

^' It was by my wish that such a report was 
circulated/' repKed Miss Carrington ; ^^ I am as 
dead to all — ^but you, perhaps/^ 

Rosa Marston yielded at once to the old 
influence, and clasped her arms aroimd her 
Bertha^s neck, and laid her head upon a bosom, 
beneath whose surface an untouched heart beat 
calmly and continuously. 

At length Bertha kissed Rosa on her forehead, 
and said, "There — ^you are calmer now, and 
shaJl go to your room whilst tea is preparing. 
Do not make any change in your toilette to- 
night. I have much to say to you. I will ring 
for lights.^' 

Bosa, when shown to her room, felt rather 
vexed with herself for the exhibition of emotion 
she had made, remembering of old how little 
Bertha was given to such weakness, and 
felt that she could have loved her friend the 
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better had she been more demonstrative at 
times. 

Rosa^s toilette was soon made^ the light meal 
soon despatched, and the long-sundered firiends 
were again together. 

Rosa had again referred to the rumour of 
Bertha^s death. 

" It was a device — a determination of mine. 
When I returned &om America, having traced 
that wicked nurse without gaining any further clue 
to the child" (she did not say my cliild), " I took 
my wedding-ring from my finger and threw it into 
the fire, resolving never more to use the name 
of my detested husband, or to acknowledge my 
connexion with him or his kindred." 

She paused frequently as she went on; but 
Rosa remained silent, and listened patiently. 

^^ I took the name of Carrington — for no par- 
ticular reason, that I remember — Miss Carring- 
ton, to avoid inquiries which would have been 
frequent had I assumed to be a widow or wife. 
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I had previously withdrawn my money from the 
Funds where it had been invested, and placed it 
in other securities, and in my assumed name. 
My lawyer managed all that for me. He has 
been faithftd to me — ^very faithful — and looks to 
be rewarded when I die. He may come into 
his possession sooner than he hopes for. I was 
mortified, at first, to find how few cared to learn 
the truth of the rumour of my death — that I 
had died in Italy. You heard it from your 
brother, I suppose ? But afterwards I was pleased 
to find myself at peace — I mean, free from the 
inquiries of my own friends. Even my Hopkin 
brood of cousins let me rest in peace.'^ She 
laughed, and the old fiendish look came back to 
her face, now robbed of much of its beauty by 
the cruel disease which overtook the ship from 
India. " I had become nearly reconciled to the 
abandonment of all that belonged to my married 
life, when I read of your brother^s arrival in 
England. I instantly set Furager, my lawyer. 
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to work, and we had hoped to have tricked your 
brother out of his secret. He was too quick- 
witted, or — ^which I hardly believe even now — ^he 
has no knowledge of that — that man/* 

^^ I am sure he has not — any definite know- 
ledge, I mean/* said Rosa, at last. 

'' Don*t talk of that now — I wish to believe as 
you believe at present. I went away — abroad — 
ah, yes ! to Switzerland ; but the English tourists 
began to flock there, and I thought I might be 
recognised, though — ^though I am much altered 
— I see it, know it. What wrong and sorrow 
could not do, disease has — my beauty is de- 
stroyed.** 

Bosa strove to say some civil word or so, but 
she did not, knowing that Bertha would reject 
her compliment. 

^^I have ceased to regret my loss, although 
my pretty face has done me good service now 
and then. I wish now to live in peace — if there 
is any realization of the word this side death — 
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and my scarred face will make me no enemies, as 
it has done in times past/^ 

The clock on the mantel-piece chimed a 
quarter, and Bertha rose. 

^^Put on your bonnet and shawl, Rosa, we 
will have an hour or so on the river/^ 

'^ On the river so late V asked Rosa, sur- 
prised. 

" Yes ; it is a custom of mine, as I seldom go 
abroad in the day. A boat is ready, and I want 
to talk more to you.^' 

Rosa had obeyed unresistingly Bertha^s com- 
mands, as her tone and words appeared to admit 
of no question. 

When the two ladies had reached the boat, 
the waterman appeared surprised to find his fare 
accompanied by a friend. 

" You may take your son, Jackson, if you 
think your boat will be too heavy for you,^' said 
Bertha, misunderstanding the man^s gape of 
wonder. 
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O no, miss, not a bit too heavy ; and Jim's 
gone to the Gardens, to-night, miss, and none o' 
my mates is out at this time,'' replied the water- 
man. 

^^ I am glad of it," said Bertha, in an under- 
tone, to Rosa, " as we can talk more freely. 
Jackson is somewhat deaf and stupid, but a good 
waterman." 

The boat was soon imder way, and the two 
sitters spoke little as they were rowed under old 
Chelsea Bridge, and past the Gardens at Cremome, 
then just beginning to exhibit its lamps, glitter- 
ing among the fine old trees that had shadowed 
the gentle and the noble in the past, and when 
none dreamed that the stately mansion and the 
statelier trees would be desecrated to the use of 
the London snob and the boisterous bacchanals 
that sometimes lead their " noisy rout" about 
Cremome's pleasant shades. 

The boat had winded along out of the stream, 
past Hammersmith and Putney, occasionally dis- 
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turbing the swans nestled on the aits. Now and 
then a well-manned ^^ six^^ or " eight/^ returning 
&om a pull to Richmond^ dashed past^ leaving 
a wake which shone like molten silver, the music 
of the rullocks cheering on the oarsmen. A 
solitary, in an outrigger, once or twice stole by 
them ; and more than one tub of a boat, filled 
with elevated revellers, made "night hideous'^ 
with their blatant songs and vulgar chaff, to be 
responded to, perhaps, by the congenial bargees, 
whose cumbrous craft floated lazily with the 
tide. By-and-by these interruptions became 
less frequent, and then Bertha gave her boatman 
orders to return. 

In coming and returning, the boat had passed 
through patches of dark shadows, cast upon the 
river by the high banks, the slime and mud on 
them glittering in the fitful moonlight. 

" Deep water, there,^^ said Bertha, pointing to 
a particular spot ; she spoke in a lower tone than 
she had used when remarking upon the beauty 
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of the night or other subjects, which had at- 
tracted the attention of Bosa and herself. ^^ Five- 
and-twenty feet, so Jackson has told me/' 

Again, when some miniature whirlpools were 
seen gyrating in the moonlight : " Deeper still — 
and scarcely shelves to the shore.'' 

^^ How strange that you should remember 
these places !" said Bosa. 

" I have passed by them very often, my 
dear friend, when I have felt so wretched — so 
lonely — ^that I have accused myself of weakness 
for not leaping from the boat as it passed over 
them." 

" Bertha \" — ^but Bertha's hand was on Bosa's 
arm, and silenced her. 

^^I told you I wished to be at peace, my 
friend; but hitherto I have beaten away the 
contemplation of a violent death, and I will 
still strive to do so. That I may be able, I have 
sent for you." 

For me ? For that purpose ?" asked Bosa. 
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" Yes ; I had almost decided to enter a con- 
vent, or some such place; but reflection told 
me I should soon rebel — I could not bear re- 
straint — ^show obedience to anyone — and so I 
abandoned that safeguard. I have tried solitude 
up in the mountains, in the quiet country, and 
the more secluded city— I could not bear it — 
I cannot live alone with my own rebellious 
nature ; I fight with my chains — I bruise myself 
against my prison walls — I defy my gaolers; 
and then I think of those deep pools, and other 
ways of ending life/' 

A dark cloud passed over the moon, and the 
river, suddenly deprived of light, flowed black 
and dismal. 

'' I have not one human hope to live for ! 
No, there I lie ; I do hope that I may once more 
meet with him, and that I may have the power 
to defeat the well-laid scheme which made him 
my master. No other hope remains to me. 
Oh, how I hate that man V 
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Bertha^s pressure of Rosa's arm produced 
positive pain, and compelled a low cry from the 
suflTerer. 

" Don't mind what I say at all times — I am 
only dangerous when I am silent. What had 
I been saying — that I had no hope V^ 

^^ Surely that cannot be so. Bertha/' said 
Bosa, soothingly; ^^ surely you must hope to 
have the child restored to you some day." 

" If I could be a hypocrite/' replied Bertha, 
slowly, " I should say ^ yes / but I hate to lie. 
I do not hope that we shall ever meet again. 
Don't start — don't condemn me until I have 
spoken. Suppose Ada lives? Suppose she has 
grown beautiftd, accomplished, and all that she 
might have been ? To whom will she have been 
indebted for nurture, education, and enjoyment ? 
To me ? No ; but to himy who has doubtless 
told her his own tale ; who has described me to 
her as a heartless, unloving mother, and a re- 
bellious wife. Great God ! she would hate me !" 

VOJ- TT. Y 
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No, no, Bertha; they say that a child 
loves its mother by instinct/^ 

'^ So does the brute beast, because it is fed 
and warmed from the instinct of the mother. 
When it can prey for itself, it turns and worries 
the poor brute that nurtured it. So it is with 
us — let them cant as they will — ^we love those 
who confer benefits upon us ; we hate those from 
whom we receive injuries, fancied or real; and 
Ada will hate me \" 
'^ No, no,^^ cried Bosa. 

'^ I am sure of it ; nor am I sure, also, that 
I could love her as I should do. I have had 
to connect her story with the misery of my life 
— loss of friends — sujQfering, physical and mental 
— these scars upon my face, and all that I have 
lost by them — ^that if she did not accept me as 
her mother, ftilly, instantly, I am not sure — ^no, I 
will not say what are my doubts. Besides,^' she 
added, after a pause, " I am conscious of this 
feeling — I should hate any one whom he loved. 
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or who loved liim, and that would be terrible, if 
I could not make Ada an exception/' 

Bertha had not spoken loudly when uttering 
these words, but there was an intensity in her 
tones that made Bosa tremble. 

''It is so long — so very long/' Bertha 
continued, in a gentler voice, " since I have 
had any near me — anyone whom I believed 
cared for me one jot, that you must let 
me unburthen my heart, although it may 
seem to you with cursing. You are my only 
friend.'' 

Rosa placed her arm round Bertha's waist, and 
drew her closer to her side. 

'' I cannot understand why I cling to you, 
knowing how unlike we are in character, Bosa. 
You are kind, gentle, loving, submissive almost 
to a fault. I know — ^bitterly know — at times what 
I am, and though I can detect the cause of much 
of my past and present suflTering, I cannot alter. 
No ; I feel that I shall perish in my pride — ^my 

p 2 
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stabbonmess — and perhaps in such a grave as lies 
beneath ns now/^ 

The clond had passed^ and there had been 
light again for awhile^ bnt the moon was once 
more obscured, and the river was as dismal 
and dark as before. The band at Cremome 
struck up a wild, mad galop, and the sounds of 
revelry came distinctly to those in the boat, and 
mingled very terribly with those rebellious utter- 
ances of the rebellious woman. 

When the interruption and the eflTect it pro- 
duced had ceased, Rosa said — 

" You must not talk any more in that way, or 
you will frighten me. Bertha ; but tell me why 
you sent for me so urgently .^^ 

" Because I had been thinking for many days 
of what I have said to-night to you. I was 
afraid of going mad, and then I believe the 
thoughts which have occupied the brain most 
continuously become predominant, and I — I was 
afraid, and sent for you.^ 
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'' What can I do ? What can I do, dear V 
said Rosa, earnestly. 

^'K I conld live with you — don^t refuse me 
suddenly. K I could live with you, I feel I 
could master much of the evil which belongs 
to me — CQuld bear much of the misery which 
is my portion. I will promise to exercise a con- 
stant watch over myself, that you shall have 

nothing to regret for this act almost of charity. 
I feel that with you I can reconcile myself 

to the past and to the present. You will free 

me from the feeling of utter loneliness, and give 

me some hold upon life, which I have not now. 

You shall not answer me to-night nor to-morrow, 

unless you can do so willingly. There has been 

a time, Eosa, when I would sooner have jumped 

from this boat into that black river than have 

made such a revelation of myself as I have done 

to-night ; and I begin to feel already that I have 

acted hardly fair to you by what I have said. 

But it is said, and you must decide what you 
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will do. I have endured, and I can endure 
again, so be just to your own feelings. Take 
me or leave me.^' 

The boat touched the hard, and the water- 
man having bade his fares a respectful good- 
night, made fast the wherry to its moorings. 

Bosa was so much affected by what had passed, 
that she walked with difficulty back to Miss Car- 
rington's lodgings. Bertha appeared not to ob- 
serve the condition of her friend, but pressed her 
cheerfully to partake of the light supper prepared 
for them. Then, with unceasing volubility, she 
mentioned many of her small adventures in 
America and elsewhere, until the warning clock 
told them it was time for bed. Bosa strove in 
vain to realize to the full the conversation she 
had had with Bertha. She knew she perilled 
much of her own comfort by acceding to the 
proposal which had been made ; but the strange 
influence which had always drawn her to the 
friend of her youth was not altogether absent 
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now. When she remembered the beautiful girl 
who had won the admiration of all, even of her 
own sex — ^remembered her joyous laugh — ^the 
imperious manner that gained such willing 
obedience, even from her own dear brother, the 
tenderest chords of pity in her heart were touched, 
and tears fell upon her pillow. And when she 
closed her eyes, and saw the dark river with its 
ceaseless eddies whirling round and round, as 
though some precious thing was drawing the 
water after it to hidden depths, she pressed her 
hands upon her eyelids, and prayed again to be 
directed in her course of duty. 

Miss Carrington, having dispensed with the 
services of the maid who usually attended upon 
her, was less successful than Bosa in quieting 
her disturbed mind. The constraint she had 
put upon herself during the last hour had been 
almost too much for her, and she threw her- 
self undressed upon the bed, striving to quiet the 
throbbing of her brain by pressing her hands 
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upon her forehead. A sense of degradation 
took possession of her, and for a time she would 
have recalled the words she had spoken, and the 
confession she had made. But, as the night wore 
on, the perfect stillness which prevailed imparted 
something of its influence to her contending 
thoughts, and sleep at last closed the contest. 

Whilst the two friends are sleeping, let us 
take a flight many thousands of miles over sea 
and land, and look upon a lonely man seated in 
his bungalow in an outlying station in India. 

A mail has arrived that day from England, 
and Mr. Lawton has received his share of its 
contents. A few newspapers and some letters, 
under inclosure from Mr. Fleming, have been 
opened^ and their contents hastily scanned, one 
other packet remaining^ with its seal unbroken, 
until it can be perused with undisturbed attention. 

Its turn has arrived, and the seal is broken with 
a slightly trembling hand and a moistened eye. 
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It reads thus : — 

" London, June 6th, 18 — . 

^^ My dear^ dear Friend and Pupil, — How 
glad I was to receive yours of the last mail 
none can imagine but those that love and honour 
you as I do. Hardly a day passes but I wonder 
if you are weU, or if you are thinking away 
from the land of sun to our own dear island of 
fogs, rain, and fine weather. I am not altogether 
unselfish in these thoughts, as I see in my look- 
ing-glass that more wrinkles come into my face 
and more snow into my hair, and I marvel if I 
shall last out until I return to your keeping the 
precious treasure you entrusted to me fourteen 
long years ago ! 

" I saw our darling Ada — ^for she is almost as 
much mine as yours — ^yesterday, and found her 
as well and happy as your loving heart could 
wish. She has grown very much, and begins to 
look quite womanly. She is not, I fancy, so 
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much like yon as she used to be, being really 
handsome, and that you never were, my dear 
boy. Her tender guardian reports all that is 
good of Ada, and I believe, when you return 
home, you wiU hold aU the virtues in your arms, 
and be repaid for much of your past suffering. 
Why you have denied yourself so much comfort 
as you might have received so long I cannot 
imagine; but you say I shall know some day, 
and that is enough for me. 

[The letter then went on to describe more of 
the accomplishments of Ada Lyle ; and which she 
had displayed unsparingly, it seemed, to gratify 
the kind old Mend who had known her papa, 
and who loved her for his sake.] 

" I will now tell you some good news about 
myself, and which happened to me some time 
ago ; but I have my whimsies as you have yours. 
One day I was suddenly called to the bed-side of 
my octogenarian imde, who had been at feud 
witii me Soot thirty long years or more, ' because 
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I was a fool and liked to be poor/ I always 
told Mm he was under a delusion so far as the 
latter condition of my oflfence was concerned ; 
and if I were a fool I had inherited the distinction 
from his family. He objected to both proposi- 
tions, and would never allow me to work out 
the problem. 

'^ When pallida mors was squeezing him 
rather tightly, his conscience, I suppose, pricked 
him, and he sent for me. Once on a time 
I should have refused to have taken the thorn 
out of his side, but old age has made me 
more tolerant of old men — especially those who 
have anything to leave behind them ! 

^' So I packed up my old valise (the one you 
gave me fiUed with baby^s things — you re- 
member ?), and oflF I started to the bedside of 
the penitent. He was very properly repentant, 
acknowledged there had been more fools than my- 
self in ^he family, and satisfied himself that he 
had been wrong as to my admiration for poverty. 
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and the abominable drudgery of hammering 
arithmetic into the heads of more dunces than 
clever fellows. He then presented me with two 
thousand pounds in Bank-notes, and which he 
found I accepted without a murmur. The con- 
viction of the errors of his life seemed to afford 
him considerable relief for three days, during 
which time he added a codicil to his will very 
much in my favour ; but whether the post obit 
was not so efficacious as administering ready 
money I know not, but pallida mors gave him 
an extra squeeze before the end of the next 
week, and he joined his ancestors. I am now 
worth £500 a-year, with nothing to do, which is 
better than £80 a-year, finding my own laundress, 
and fagging like a mill-horse. Besides — ah, ah ! 
besides, I can now live near our darling Ada, 
and have all the benefit of her society — which 
you so imaccountably abandon. 

" On reading what I have written about my 
avuncular benefactor, I am afraid ypu will think 
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me very heartless ; but when I remember to how 
many years of needless drudgery he has sub- 
jected me — ^for my stoicism was all aflfected — 
I forgive him, and that^s all/^ 

[There were references to old friends, and other 
matters of interest only to the writer and the 
receiver of the letter, and so we will add merely 
the signature.] 

'' J. Bumps." 

Mr. Lawton, or Mr. Lyle, sat long pondering 
over his old tutor^s letter, reading at intervals 
those early passages which had reference to his 
daughter Ada ; and, though he fought bravely to 
drive it away, the dark cloud, to which we have 
referred elsewhere, came between his eyes and 
the paper, and he could not read again what his 
old friend had thought would have gladdened the 
heart of his old pupil. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE COUESB OP TKUB LOVE IS INTERBUPTED — TOM 
LAZENBY IS AGAIN CONSULTING COUNSEL IN A LOVE 
DIFFICULTY. 

rpHE reception Mr. Lazenby had given to Miss 
-^ Betty Eke^s communication had both sur- 
prised and mortified her^ as she had calculated 
upon that gentleman^s assistance in running 
down the game which she had so cunningly 
started ; and it was many days before peace was 
established between them. 

Miss Eke was not a person to be easily dis- 
tracted from the pursuit of an object, especially 
when its attainment would involve the detection 
of a secret, and produce the confusion of those 
who had declined to make her a confidante. 
What she had already heard was sufficient to 
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stimulate her to an active search for further 
details, and she looked forward to a field-day of 
disclosures when Miss Marston should return to 
St, Gnats. 

There is generally more or less difficulty in 
obtaining an introduction to strangers ; but Miss 
Betty had devised a plan by which she always 
attained that object, and we are willing to believe 
that she was the only person who availed her- 
self of similar means for an unworthy purpose. 
Her plan of operations was this : — 

She sent in her card, if the person to be en- 
coimtered was of position to require that cere- 
mony; and, having obtained a reception. Miss 
Betty produced a little mahogany missionary- 
box and a bundle of tracts. However annoyed 
her victims might feel at being surprised into 
the exercise of their benevolence and Christian 
charity. Miss Betty contrived, by parading her 
own disinterestedness, to be excused for the 
intrusion. Neither was she persistent in her 
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advocacy of the cause of the heathen, if she found 
a subscription was not likely to be obtained, but 
navigated the conversation into more pleasant 
waters, and thereby generally succeeded in gain- 
ing her own end. 

Armed with her box and her tracts, she set 
off for an attack upon the widow at SmaUfield ; 
and her appeal on behalf of Timbuctooians was 
met with such a ready response from Mrs. 
Brownlow and Ethel, that, to one less experienced 
than Miss Betty Eke, no opportunity for obtain- 
ing farther information would have been pre- 
sented. 

" I am sure I am greatly obliged on behalf of 
the heathen,^^ said Miss Eke, at the same 
moment dropping her little mahogany box on 
the carpet, and scattering its contents, chiefly 
penny pieces. 

Ethel instantly stooped to collect the coins 
amid a profusion of apologies from Miss Betty, 
who, having replaced the money in her box, said — 
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" In the course of a long experience, ma'am, I 
have found a much greater sympathy shown to 
the cause by the fatherless and widow than by 
any other class of persons ; and you, I am sorry 
to presume, are a widow, and your daughter 
fatherless/' 

Mrs. Brownlow was evidently distressed by 
the question, and could only answer, " No/' 

'' No ? I am glad to hear it," said Betty, with 
a smile. " Husband at sea, perhaps ?" adding, 
as Mrs. Brownlow made no sign, '^and that's 
an anxious position, too — oceans between you, 
perhaps ? 

*' I have no interest in anyone at sea, 
replied Mrs. Brownlow, coldly. 

''Very glad to hear it," said Miss Betty. 
" Perhaps divided by what is called ' incompa- 
tibility of temper.' " 

Mrs. Brownlow again made no sign, but turned 
over the tracts she held in her hand. 

" A charming little work that, ' The Donkey- 
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Boy's Conversion / and, as I was saying, I don't 
know whether it is worse to carry about a 
widowed heart like my own/' here Miss Betty 
sighed, ''than to grieve over the disappointed 
expectations of an unfortunate union." 

Ethel saw the colour leave her mother's face, 
and therefore she said — 

'' Do you feel ill, mamma ?" 

'' 111 !" exclaimed Miss Betty, placing box 
and tracts upon the table, and rummaging in her 
reticule for a smelling-bottle. '' Pray, try these 
salts ! They were fresh yesterday, and " 

" I thank you," said Mrs. Brownlow, '' but I 
do not require them." 

'' Really I ought to apologise," added Miss 
Betty, '' if I have touched a chord of memory — " 

'' Pray, no apologies " 

'' I have 1 It is evident that I have ! Ah, 
my dear young lady, be warned by us who have 
imdergone the fiery ordeal, and if you are thinking 
how nice it would be to have a sweetheart " 
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'^ Ethel is too young to have any such 
thoughts/' said Mrs. Brownlow, smiling. 

^^ Too young ? What, at twenty T^ asked Miss 
Betty. 

" Ethel is not eighteen/' replied Mrs. Brown- 
low, ^^ and, therefore, I am sure you will agree 
with me.'' But Ethel's face became very rosy on 
a sudden. 

" Only eighteen ! What a fine girl for her 
age !" exclaimed Miss Betty. ^^ Not outgrowing 
her strength, I hope. Shouldn't be encouraged 
to grow too fast." 

A dead silence followed this observation. Miss 
Betty had nothing for it but to collect her box 
and her tracts, and re-clasp her reticule. 

'^ I did send in my card— yes, of course I did — 
so you will know where to find me when you 
visit St. Gnats ; and, by-the-bye, your minister, 
Mr. Roy, is the nephew of a firiend of 
mine, and Mr. Roy, I believe, is a friend of 
jours ?" 

o 2 
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" He occasionally calls here on the business of 
the choir/^ answered Mrs. Brownlow. 

^^ Ah, yes, the choir. It is pleasanter prac- 
tising here, I should say, than in that musty old 
church. "What a pity he^s such a poor man — 
poor as a church mouse — quite dependent on my 
friend, his aunt.^^ 

^^ Indeed V said Mrs. Brownlow, quietly. 

" But he has talent, I^m told, and very agree- 
able manners, and such gentlemen often make 
good marriages — rich widows and serious young 
ladies.^' 

Again Mrs. Brownlow made no sign, and Miss 
Betty was driven to say — 

^^ But I am taking up your morning, which I 
hope you will excuse on accoimt of the cause. 
Pray don't ring ; I can find my way out. Good 
morning ! I shall be delighted to see you at St. 
Gnats.'' And not receiving any verbal thanks 
from Mrs. Brownlow, she made the best of her 
way to the fly which was waiting for her at the 
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turn of the road^ and out of sight of Mrs. Brown- 
low^s cottage. 

" What a very disagreeable person \" said 
Ethel^ as Miss Betty Eke's portly person disap- 
peared from the garden, which she had been 
allowed to traverse alone. " I wonder you were 
not offended, mamma, at much that she said.^^ 

" I have long ceased to take offence where none 
has been intended,^^ replied Mrs. Brownlow, ^^ and 
I cannot imagine that our visitor meant to be 
rude. It is a weakness of some persons to be 
improperly inquisitive.^^ 

'^ Inquisitive V said Ethel, quite in a little pet. 
" She was positively impertinent. How dispa- 
ragingly, too, she spoke of Mr. Roy \" 

" In saying that he was poor and dependent ? 
That may be the truth,'' replied Mrs. Brownlow, 
calmly. 

'^ Very possibly; but it was spoken as a reproach 
to him,'' said Ethel, earnestly ; '^ and then to 
imply that he was one of those worldly clergymen 
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of whom I have read, who make a market of 
their sacred profession to marry rich widows 
and serious young ladies with money. That is 
not Mr. Roy's character, I am satisfied.^^ 

''And I beKeve so/' added Mrs. Brownlow, 
quietly. 

''I hope she wont come here again/^ said 
Ethel. '' I am sure she needs converting quite 
as much as the poor heathen she spoke of. A 
malicious creature V' 

'' Perhaps we are wanting in Christian charity, 
my dear,^^ replied Mrs. Brownlow, ''in con- 
demning a person of whom we know so 
Uttle.^' 

" Well, mamma, dear, it may be wicked, but 
I am sure it is true. Mr. Roy, I should have 
thought, would have had everyone's good word, 
especially the friend of his aunt.'' 

" Well, my dear, we will talk on some plea- 
santer subject," said Mrs. Brownlow, "as I 
have no expectation that Miss Betty Eke will 



1^ 
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trouble us with another visit at present. Play 
something/^ 

^^ The new hymn^ mamma *}" 

^^ No^ dear, your new sonata, if you will.^^ 

And Ethel did as she was asked ; but Signor 
Seala, the music-master at St. Gnats, would 
have been far from satisfied at the want of pre- 
eision in his favourite pupil. Mrs. Brownlow 
was rather inattentive, or she would have de- 
tected the tones of false notes and occasional 
divarications, not at all to the improvement of the 
sonata. But her thoughts were busy with much 
that Miss Betty had said, and the observations 
which had been made by Ethel. 

The little supper, however, passed over much 
as usual, but neither Mrs. Brownlow nor Ethel 
slept as calmly as they were wont to do of late. 

The consequence of this night^s restlessness 
was, to Mrs Brownlow, one of those distress- 
ing disturbances called a sick-headache, and 
she was compelled to keep her chamber; nor 
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was Ethel altogether unaffected by the same 
cause. She felt nervous and excited, and her 
mind was very busy with the events of the pre- 
ceding day. 

About noon, Mr. Koy was announced, and the 
mention of his name produced a flutter of spirits 
that could only be assigned to the slight indis- 
position we have described. 

Mr. Roy was, of course, very grieved to hear 
of Mrs. BrownloVs indisposition, and ought to 
have kept on his way to Smallfield, but the hymn 
was on the piano, and he could only ask if Miss 
Ethel had been practising it. Could he have 
done otherwise ? 

He was pleased to hear that it had been her 
morning study; and then some thanks were due, 
most certainly, to those who took such a kindly 
interest in his little church, and gave such effi- 
cient help to his rustic choristers. 

" Mamma says that you deserve assistance, 
Mr. Roy, so very hard as you labour among your 
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parishioners/' said Ethel, timidly ; she was 
obliged to make some reply. 

" I only do my duty, and that but poorly, I 
fear/' replied Philip. ^^ I wish my flock had a 
better guide. I am rather despondent, at times, 
with the result of my work/^ 

" You. surely cannot reproach yourself with 
not deserving success ? Mamma has often said 
how earnestly and continuously you employ 
yourself. You must, at times, be very tired of 
such daily exertion.^' 

Philip^s face glowed with pleasure as he 
replied — 

^^ Does your mamma indeed say that ? Do 
you indeed think of me so kindly ? There was 
a time, I own, and that not long ago, when I 
have felt my labour irksome — ^unsatisfying. So 
much so, that I have contemplated giving up 
the curacy, but a sense of duty kept me to my 
work.'' 

^^ And now you are rewarded, I hope," 
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said Ethel, smiling sweetly on the young 
parson. 

'^ Yes j and my reward has come when least 

expected, and from ^' He paused, and 

then added, ^' I hardly like to say what you 
might think but complimentary words, but — you 
vnll believe me — ^from the interest Mrs. Brownlow 
has taken in my work, I have derived a strength 
which I had not before, and, when I am tired 
and dispirited, one hour in this room, and I am 
invigorated and hopeful/^ 

^' I am sure mamma will be delighted to hear 
what you have said — ^most delighted ;" and Ethel 
showed, by her glittering eyes and smiling lips, 
that she also rejoiced in the good tidings. 
"Wherefore, then, did her eyelids shut out the 
light — ^the smile fly from her lips — the colour 
desert her cheeks, as Philip said — 

^^ And you also have some share in this sus- 
taining influence. "When I hear your voice, I 
remember when I first heard its music rise above 
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the rude psalmody of our little choir^ until I 
could hear no other; I associate it still with a 
strange fancy which possessed me — that it was a 
voice warning me to be steadfast to my calling, 

and to fight on " But EtheVs changing 

face alarmed Philip, and made him silent. 

With great effort, Ethel murmured some in- 
distinct words. Then, as though rallying her 
will to her rescue, rose and walked to the win- 
dow, making some cursory remarks, which were 
scarcely audible. 

Philip felt the reproof, and showed that he 
did so by the unconnected and blundering obser- 
vations he made, until he awkwardly took his 
leave, more ill at ease than ever he had left that 
cottage home before. 

And he deserved to be disquieted. He could 
but feel that he had spoken words which had a 
powerful meaning, if they were sincere, and he 
had warned Ethel not to receive what he should 
say as mere compliment. He had, as it were. 
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abused the confidence which had been extended 
to him in his character of priest^ whilst exercising 
some of the duties of his sacred calling. Yes ; 
he reproached himself, and would have given 
much to have recalled those few words, although 
his heart was full to overflowing with more pas- 
sionate utterances. 

How had Ethel understood what he had said ? 
Was the change he had observed the result of 
a surprised love, or was it produced by a sense 
of outrage ofiered to her maiden confidence in 
one whose calling should have protected her? 
In either case those foolish words had better have 
been unspoken. 

When Mrs. Brownlow heard from Ethel of 
Mr. Roy^s visit, and what he had said — the 
narrative had been rather incomplete; we fancy — 
she was at first gratified to know that the young 
curate had received any support from the small 
assistance she and her daughter had been able 
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to render ; but after a time, when Mrs. Brownlow 
noticed the frequent abstractions of Ethel, and 
remembered the visit of Miss Betty Eke, and 
the subsequent conversation, she also lapsed into 
frequent reveries. 

The next morning a letter from Miss 
Marston announced that she should return in 
the course of the ensuing week. Philip was 
requested to have certain changes made in 
the arrangements of the house, as a lady was 
to return with his aunt, and become a permanent 
visitor. Philip was puzzled, firstly, to compre- 
hend his aunt's motive for making such an 
addition to the family; and, secondly, how he 
should execute, properly, the alterations required 
to be made for the reception of the coming 
guest. 

There was Mr. Tom Lazenby I To be sure, 
he was the very man to superintend hangings 
and carpets, and to bargain for wardrobes and 
washing-stands. Tom undertook the commission 
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with alacrity, and in three or four days the 
preparations were complete, let the ladies arrive 
as soon as they pleased. Tom and Philip were 
by these means thrown much together, and were 
led occasionally to speak of family matters; and 
that usually begets confidence between men. 

Philip had gone to Lazenby's lodgings, as 
smoking was strictly prohibited at Aunt Bosa^s, 
and Tom Lazenby was devoted to his pipe, an 
indulgence which Philip did not permit himself, 
as being rather imclerical, he thought. More 
unacceptable incense has ascended to the clouds 
than the odour of the tobacco curling from the 
clay censor of a parson^s pipe, but we hold those 
in honour who are willing to forego any pleasant 
thing, in the belief that by their example others 
may profit. But Tom had no influences, he said, 
for good or evil, and, as he had smoked since he 
had had whiskers, he saw no reason for a dis- 
continuance of the habit. So over a quiet pipe 
and a glass of grog Tom forgot many of the 
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discomforts of his bachelor life, and now con- 
sented to listen to his friend Philip, who sought 
his counsel on an aflair of importance. 

Philip, after some hesitation, put Mr. Lazenby 
in full possession of the indiscretion he had 
committed, and then begged him to direct or 
advise what course he should pursue. 

'^ Well, but why did you make such a speech ?^' 
asked Tom. ^^What motive had you in doing 

so r' 

Philip remained silent for a few moments 

before he could reply. 

" Suppose, Mr. Tom, I were to confess that 

I am in love,^^ said Philip. 

^^ Then you would confess to being in a very 

stupid condition,'^ replied Tom, ^^ though you 
have plenty of examples to excuse you for catch- 
ing the complaint.^^ 

^^ Honestly, then, I fear I have allowed my 
feelings to master my discretion, for, remember- 
ing what my condition is, and what my prospects 
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are, I should have repelled — avoided — the first 
indication of such a passion for my own sake — 
perhaps for hers also/' 

" It is a most extraordinary peculiarity of my 
life/' said Tom, laying down his pipe, ^^ that I — 
the most stupid, unlearned pig of my acquaint- 
ance — should always be taken into confidences 
on love affairs. It was so when I was at school 
—has occurred half-a-dozen times afterwards — 
and now, here you are, a clever, learned young 
parson, doing the same thing/' 

" Well, perhaps you can aid me better for 
your experience," said Philip, with a sad smile. 

'^ Very well — ^let us try," replied Tom, resum- 
ing his meerschaum. "You think you are 
touched — ^good. Do you think the young lady 
is also ?" 

" I wish from my heart I could say — ^no ; but 
when I had made that unfortunate speech, I told 
you the effect it seemed to have had upon 
her." 
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'' Perhaps she's fond of admiration^ and 
jumped at '^ 



'^ No, no ! her nature, character, are all op- 
posed to such a conclusion. True, she might, as 
I have said, felt indignant at my words— and 
yet, would she have parted from me so kindly 
had I really offended T' 

" Don't know, Philip, as I have not seen the 
lady,'' said Tom. ^' Women are odd creatures. 
La ! I could tell you such stories of some of them 
— ^but that will do for another occasion." 

" And what do you advise now ?" asked 
Philip, earnestly. 

'^ This : you are dependent in a great degree 
upon your aunt for your present means, or you 
would starve on your curate's stipend; you owe 
her respect and consideration for the love she has 
shown you for so many years. Grant that ?" 

'^ Yes, most willingly," replied Philip. 

'^ Well, then, I've great confidence in going a 
straight way to your object, and avoiding a cir- 

VOL. II.* H 
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ciunbendibus/' said Tom. " Tell your aunt what 
you have told me, and, if she can see the way to 
set you up in matrimony, I^ wager my head 
she'U do it/' 

'' But should I have deceived myself? Should 
Ethel Brownlow have no other regard for me 
than as a friend ?" asked Philip. " I should, 
perhaps, make my aunt unhappy — disapproving, 
as I fear she will — ^without any advantage to 
myself 

'^ My plan would soon put that doubt at rest. 
Go to Mrs. Brownlow. Say, ' Madam, I love 
your daughter — ^my aunt approves of my doing 
so. Do you ? And may I ask the young lady 
how matters stand between us ?' '' 

" That is certainly a short way of arriving at 
the truth,'' said Philip, rather despondently. 

''Much the better way than sighing yourself 
into a consumption because you don't know if a 
girl will have you," replied Tom. '' A curt, 
honest No I may go into you like the clean cut 
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of a knife^ but the wound heals sooner than a 
gangrene — ^which doubt is — Vye tried both. I 
had a gangrene at twenty, three clean cuts 
since, and am alive and laughing yet.'' 

This was excellent advice, no doubt ; but when 
Philip had bidden his counsellor good-night, he 
was not much comforted by it. It seemed rather 
a matter-of-fact way of proceeding, and appeared 
to place his freedom of action at the disposal of 
his aunt — ^both grave objections to an ardent 
lover and a high-spirited young man. Philip 
determined, however, to avoid any further dis- 
play of his feeling towards Ethel, and to limit 
his visits to Mrs. Brownlow to such occasions as 
were justified by the requirements of the choir. 
A total cessation of intimacy would have pro- 
voked remark from his new friends, and been 
as well too painfal to himself. 

One evening PhiKp had been detained later 
than usual at Smallfield, and on his way home 
was surprised to see a carriage waiting at the 

H 2 
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entrance to Mrs* BrownloVs garden. Without 
any conscions intention of playing the spy, but 
rather from a fear of encountering Mrs. Brown- 
low and Ethel, Philip stopped on his way, and, 
leaning on a gate, remained there until he saw 
the two ladies and a gentleman come to the 
Carriage, and, after a brief pause, embrace each 
other. 

The gentleman was then driyen away towards 
St. Gnats, the ladies returning to the cottage. 

There was not light enough to allow Philip 
to discern distinctly the age or appearance of the 
gentleman, but a vague fear stole into the lover's 
heart, which had not left it when the walk to St. 
Onats was ended. 

Was it possible that Ethel had formed an 
attachment to another ? — ^an attachment that was 
sanctioned by her mother ? And if so, was not 
her conftision and the gentleness of her reproof, 
when he had spoken so unguardedly, accounted 
for? Perhaps so. Philip thought again and 
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again that night of Tom Lazenby's counsel, until 
he felt that the clean cut would be a lesser 
infliction than the torture of the doubts which 
had taken possession of him. Aunt Bosa would 
return the day after the morrow, and the con- 
fession should be made. 

With a heavy heart and a perturbed mind, 
Philip started the next day for the performance 
of his duty at Smallfield, scarcely venturing 
to cast a hurried glance at the cottage whereto 
his thoughts had gone throughout nearly all the 
past night. He hastened past it as though he 
were fleeing from some place where evil had been 
done, pr whence evil was expected to issue forth 
and cling to him. Even when he entered his 
church, he found it impossible to dispossess his 
mind of the thoughts of Ethel, and it was not 
until he had sat for some time in the little vestry 
that he succeeded in obtaining the mastery. He 
was thankftd that his duties were only with the 
schools and a few of his parishioners, whom 
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he had accustomed to expect his visits. As he 
was about to pass Mrs. Brownlow's cottage on 
his return home, he found the old man-servant 
awaiting him with a letter. 

Philip received the letter and passed on, not 
looking even at the superscription, so certain 
was he that he bore in his hand some 
revelation fatal to his own peace. When 
arrived home, he hastened to his room, and 
sat some time before he ventured to break the 
seal. 

What he read told him that Mrs. Brownlow 
was much pained in making him acquainted with 
the necessity of limiting their intimacy to meet- 
ings at church, as anything more would lead to 
misconstruction, which would be injurious and 
distressing; that a friend of Mr. Bo/s- 
Miss Eke — ^had evidently misunderstood the ob- 
ject of their meetings, and had alarmed Mrs. 
Brownlow by inferences which were derogatory 
to all. What Philip felt in his heart of hearts 
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towards Miss Betty at that moment had better 
not be recorded. 

The letter said, also, that Mrs. Brownlow had 
taken counsel with a most valued firiend, and 
they had agreed that the better course to be 
pursued was the one she had now adopted ; and, 
although her esteem for Mr. Roy was not in the 
least diminished, yet it became imperative upon 
her to beg Mr. Roy's favourable consideration of 
her motives, and to discontinue — ^for a time, at 
least — ^his visits to the cottage. Mrs. Brownlow 
begged to be spared the pain of receiving a reply, 
as any expression of regret from Mr. Roy would 
only increase her own. 

Philip was distressed, and also a little angry, 
at the perusal of this letter — distressed at his 
separation from Ethel^ and angry rather at the 
positive tone assumed by Mrs. Brownlow. 

"Perhaps it is as well that my dismissal is 
so peremptory and formal. I shall the sooner get 
over the disappointment of rejection,^' he thought. 
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Foolish Philip ! He could no more free his 
heart of Ethel than he conld stop its beating and 
Uve ; and when the morning came again, after a 
sleepless night, he indulged in the wildest hopes, 
that, as EtheFs name was nowhere to be found 
in her mother's letter, the time might come — 
but why record such phantasies ? 

After much contention with his amour propre, 
Philip resolved to submit Mrs. BrownloVs letter 
to Tom Lazenby, and that experienced Paphian, 
after one pipe of deliberation, pronounced the 
affair to be a clean cut, and very well done by 
the operator. 
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CHAPTER V. 

mSS CABBINGTON ABRXVEa AT ST. ONATS, AKD RATHSB 
DISTUBBS SOME OF THE OLD SETTLERS. 

n^HE excitement consequent upon the return of 
^ Aunt Rosa, and Miss Carrington^s arrival 
at St. Gnats, came very opportunely for the 
relief of poor Philip, and allowed him to find a 
satisfactory excuse for leaving his flock at Small- 
field, to find their own pasturage for a day 
or two. 

Miss Carrington accepted all that was done 
for her apparently as a matter of course, 
until Philip began to wonder more than ever 
for what reason his Aunt Rosa had introduced 
the strange lady into the family. At times, 
however. Bertha would display her old fascina- 
ting manner, and though the charm of her former 
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beauty was away, even Philip felt the influence, 
and for the time present had a kindlier interest 
in her. Occasionally, when the '^ dark fit '' came 
upon her, and the evil spirit within gave a bright 
fire to her eyes, and a fierce expression 
to her features, marked and reddened as 
they were by the eflect of disease, Philip felt 
an antagonism to Miss Carrington which 
distressed him to acknowledge ; and, to avoid 
her, he was more than ever a visitor of Tom 
Lazenby. 

Aunt Rosa soon became conscious of this 
estrangement, and it was a source of grief to her ; 
the more so as the cause, be it what it might, 
produced frequent abstractions and fits of melan- 
choly, and she loved her nephew very dearly. 

Miss Carrington's bearing, however, was always 
respectful, if not engaging, and she one day said 
to Rosa — 

'^ I am beginning to like your nephew ; I think 
he is true to his vocation, and a good man ; and 
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that is more than I ever expected to believe of 
any one/^ 

" You except my brother, I hope V' asked Bosa, 
smiling. 

" No, Rosa j no" answered Bertha ; " I never 
say what I do not believe, and I have reason to 
think that Charles Marston did me a wrong 
when he might have rendered me a great service. 
But I promised to be silent on that subject. 
Where is it that Philip Roy preaches V 

'^At Smallfield, about three miles from St. 
Gnats/' replied Rosa. 

'^ We will go and hear him some day ; it will 
be a good exchange from the drowsy old proser 
at the cathedral/' said Bertha, who at times 
performed her devotions as fiercely as she did 
secular matters. 

Aunt Rosa was not displeased at the proposal, 
although made at the expense of a worthy 
gentleman, with whose ministrations she had 
been perfectly content. She had long desired 
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to hear Philip in the pulpit^ but had not cared 
to go to Smallfield alone. The visit, however, 
was from one cause or the other delayed for 
some weeks. 

The evenings were now closing in, and the 
whist-parties — abandoned for the summer months 
— ^were resumed. Miss Carrington was a novice 
at the game, but she improved with a quickness 
which surprised and annoyed Miss Betty Eke, 
as that worthy lady had calculated upon the 
acquisition of a considerable amount of silver 
threepennies from the new comer. At the com- 
mencement of their acquaintance. Miss Betty 
had objected more than once or twice to accept 
Miss Carrington for a partner ; but, when her 
improvement made her a formidable opponent, 
the covetous old maid was for a time solicitous 
for Bertha's co-operation. It was strange, how- 
ever, that when the two were so matched. Miss 
Carrington's play was certainly at the worst, and 
she revoked, and trumped, and misled in the 
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most provoking way imaginable, to the great 
diminution of Miss Betty's card money, and the 
disturbance of Miss Betty's temper. 

" I do think. Bertha/' said Rosa, one night, 
when Miss Betty had gone home in a tantrum, 
" that you played badly on purpose." 

" I did — ^I own it," replied Bertha ; '^ I saw 
what a greedy, tricky old thing Miss Betty was, 
and I resolved to learn the game only for the 
pleasure of teasing her. I can be very spiteftd, 
as you know." 

Now, Miss Betty Eke had arrived at nearly 
the same conclusion, and believing, also, that 
Miss Marston was in league with her friend, set 
her wicked wits to work to discover some way 
of mortifying one, if not both, of her dear 
friends. 

She was afraid of Miss Carrington. That lady 
was much too outspoken and sharp in her re^ 
joinders to be provoked with impunity. Not so 
Miss Marston. 
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Hitherto, Miss Betty had found no opportunity 
of communicating to Miss Marston the infor- 
mation which had met with such an unfavourable 
hearing from Mr. Lazenby, but it had only been 
put aside for a time, and her story was to im- 
prove by keeping. 

Philip Roy was absent — as was frequently the 
case — one evening, and Aunt Rosa had alluded 
to it. 

Miss Betty gave a formidable sigh, and sorted 
her cards with much earnestness, adding a mono- 
syllable, " Yes /^ and, after a pause, ^' Dummy 
leads, I believe T' 

That " yes'' kept in Aunt Rosa's ear all the 
hand, and did not improve her play. 

"Why did you say 'yes,' my dear ?" asked Aunt 
Rosa, whilst the cards were being gathered and 
shuffled ; '^ why did you say ' yes,' when I spoke 
of Philip's absence ?" 

'' Did I ? How strange !" said Miss Betty ; 
" I had no idea of doing so." 
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^^ But you know what you meant by it, wiWy^ 
remarked Miss Carrington. 

^' I really had no particular meaning/' replied 
Miss Betty ; ^' it must have been — seven to five, 
I think? — ^it must have been spontaneous ! Hearts 
again, I declare, and an honour V* 

Aunt Bosa played very badly, and Miss Car- 
rington no better, as she seemed to be in a pet, 
and Miss Betty and Dimimy scored out. 

'^ And why did you say ' yes,' spontaneously ?'' 

4 

said Aunt Bosa, gathering up her counters, as an 
intimation that she should play no more. 

^^ Well, really, my dear, that is such an odd 
question,'' replied Miss Betty. 

^^ Not so odd as the observation," said Bertha, 
quickly. ^'Did you or did you not mean any- 
thing by the exclamation ? Miss Marston wants 
to know." 

^' Well, if you force me to explain," replied 
Miss Betty ; and then pausing — ^' but really, I 
may, perhaps, make mischief, as it is called." 
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'' And very often rightly called/^ said Bertha ; 
'^ but your explanation^ I have no doubt, will not 
be so bad as your imiendo/' 

** I inuendoed nothing. Miss Carrington/^ an- 
swered Miss Betty. '^ l^d scorn it, ma'am/' 

" Don't be angry, my dear Miss Eke," said 
Bosa, mildly ; '^ but you have led me to suppose 
that you know, or suspect, some cause for Philip's 
frequent absence— once so unusual with him. 
What is it ?" 

'' Well, my dear, since you put it so categori- 
cal-like, I will tell you what I suspect — ^that is, 
what 1 believe to be the cause some way. You 
know how very attentive — ^very — ^he is to his 
duties at Smallfield ?" 

'^ I have guessed that was the cause of his 
fatigued — his dep'essed manner," said Aunt 
Bosa, lighting up. ^' I have told him again 
and again that he was working too hard for 
that ungrateful rector, and that I would try 
to get him exchanged ; but he never would hear 
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of it. He said he should be deserting his duty. 
He never would hear of it.'' 

There was a malicious smile upon Miss Betty 
Eke's face, unobserved by Aunt Rosa, but which 
Miss Carrington detected instantly. 

" You don't believe that. Miss Eke, do you ?" 
asked Bertha. 

^^In part, perhaps," replied Miss Betty, 
slowly. 

" In part — ^but not altogether." 

" Well — ^well ! What do you believe alto- 
gether ?" 9aid Bertha, rapping the table impa- 
tiently. 

" Good gracious ! Miss Carrington, you quite 
made me jump. You are so impetuous," replied 
Miss Betty. 

^^Pray speak out," said Aunt Bosa, sooth- 
ingly. "K you are my Mend — ^his Mend — 
speak plainly." 

^^WeU, then — ^but I mustn't be flurried — I 
must go on my own way, or I shall go home." 

YOL. II. I 
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Miss Carrington bit her lips, and then gave a 
short cough, as Miss Betty arranged herself for 
her revelations. 

" You must know, dear, that whilst you was 
away I was much struck, sitting at my bow- 
window, to notice how very often Mr. Philip 
was late for dinner.'^ 

Miss Carrington uttered a sound which might 
have been characterized as a snort. 

^^ As this continued to be the case 1 got quite 
unhappy in my mind." 

^^ Why ?'' asked Miss Carrington. 

'^ Why ? Because, if I have a friend in the 
world 1 value more than another, it is Miss 
Marston, and knowing how she is bound up — 
wrapped up, I may say — ^in her nephew, I thought 
if he is falling into evil courses it will break his 
aimt^s heart, as well as spoil our whist party. 
That's why I was unhappy, ma'am.'' 

'^ It was very kind of you, dear," said Miss 
Marston ; ^^ and what did you discover ?^ 



iff 
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I ordered a fly — ^tliree shillings, and a sUlling 
the driver — and went to SmaUfield to see what 
kept my gentleman there/' 

'^ Really, my dear Rosa/' said Bertha, ^^ I 
don't think this is fair to Mr. Roy. Miss Eke 
seems to have been playing the spy upon him, 
and it really is not fair." 

" A spy. Miss Carrington ! I don't know 
what you mean ! K young men — ^young parsons 
especially — are to run headlong to ruin through 
a couple of designing women — well, I don't know 
what you mean. I really do not !" 

"Right or wrong, my dear Bertha," said 
Rosa, " I must know the truth. Designing 



women " 



t( 



Yes j I've said it. I probed the cake- 
woman, and I questioned the tinman, and — ^but 
I promised to be secret — I wormed out of the 
clerk that Mr. Roy had formed an acquaintance 
with a widow and child who had come to Small- 
field Hill, no one knew where from ; and that was 

I 2 
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where he was spending his time, in a most un- 
clergymanly way — more shame for him V' 

^^ Whatever can be done ?'' cried Aunt Rosa, 
clasping her hands. " Whatever can I do V 

" Speak to the yonng fellow at once. Tell 
him what yon have heard from Miss Eke.'' 

'^ O la, no ! Don't do that \" exclaimed Miss 
Betty. '^ Don't get me into trouble." 

'^ You have got yourself into trouble/' replied 
Miss Carrington. " You probed, and questioned, 
and wormed at your own suggestion, and surely 
you can stand by what you have said." 

Miss Betty looked so imploringly at Rosa 
that she interposed. 

" No, no ; what you have done in kindness to 
me must not be used to your disadvantage. Let 
me think : Philip would be angry no doubt with 
you, dear, and with me for listening to you. I'll 
send for Mr. Lazenby in the morning '' 

" No, not for him !" cried Miss Betty. " He's 
a what's-a-name-criminy, and would only take 
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Mr. Philip^s part, and would not let you know 
the truth. I wish 1 had held my tongue.^' 

" I wish you had/^ said Miss Carrington ; 
" but the mischief is done. This is your course, 
Rosa : we have been talking of going to Small- 
field Church these three weeks past; let us go 
to-morrow and judge for ourselves. I dare say 
this terrible widow wiU be there. K we see. any- 
thing to be alarmed at, we will call upon her on 
Monday, and I shall be glad of the excitement.^' 

Rosa accepted, of course. Bertha's proposition, 
and Miss Betty Eke, having be-shawled and be- 
hooded herself into an enormous bundle, de- 
parted, with her little maid-servant, to such rest 
as lies about the mischief-maker's pillow. 

If there be any truth in the saying that '^ Your 
ears bum when any one is talking evil of you," 
Miss Betty Eke's must have been all aglow for 
an hour after her departure, for so long a time 
was she the subject of conversation between 
Rosa and her friend Bertha. 
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Had the inhabitants of The Cottage at Small- 
field Hill suspected the inspection they were to 
undergo, it is more than probable that they 
would have performed their devotions at home, 
as was their custom when the weather was very 
unfavourable, and the clouds were lowering, and 
the barometer in the hall indicated the approach 
of rain. 

Mrs. Brownlow had, indeed, proposed to re- 
main at home, but Ethel had overruled her — ^no 
difficult task for her to accomplish at any time. 

^'The walk,'' Ethel said, ''would do them 
good, and the barometer was not always a faith- 
ful prophet; and Mr. Roy might think them 
unkind if they absented themselves unnecessarily. 
Besides, it was contribution Sunday for the choir, 
and almsgivers were scarce at Smallfield.'' 

Mrs. Brownlow was too kind-hearted not to 
listen to such arguments, the more so as she 
knew what she had written to Mr. Roy, and how 
considerately he had acted in consequence of her 
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letter. Ever since that communication he had 
never called at the cottage, except once, when 
specially invited, and their intercourse had been 
at other times confined to brief conversations at 
the church door, and then only on the business 
of the choir. 

Ethels manner had been so cheerfiil, so satis- 
factory, whenever she and her mother were 
alone together, that Mrs. Brownlow had dis- 
missed from her mind any fear she might have 
had that there was danger in the intimacy with 
Mr. Roy ; and at times she almost regretted that 
she had dismissed from their lonely home such 
an agreeable visitor. 

Mrs. Brownlow might have arrived at other 
conclusions had she seen Ethel in her own cham- 
ber, when an unmistakable sorrow filled her 
gentle face, and sometimes flooded her eyes with 
tears. The opened book would often lie unread 
before her, the needle rest idly between her 
fingers, and Ethel, sitting lost in some wakiug 
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dream^ which seemed to make her sad — very sad. 
She could not have defined even to herself the 
exact cause of her melancholy, but she felt that 
an unsatisfied desire had taken its place in her 
heart, and, though she strove to drive it away, it 
came again and again, and always when she re- 
membered certain words which Mr. Roy had 
spoken to her. These words had alarmed her at 
the time, and made her almost dizzy with their 
misty meaning ; but she had remembered them, 
every word, and should do so, she fancied, as long 
as she lived. They only expressed his thanks 
for small services rendered by her and by her 
mother ; but, as they had fallen from his lips, 
they seemed like the music of which she had 
read in fairy legends, and which was said to 
enthral the listener, and sometimes to lead him 
to his ruin. Ethel knew she had never been 
unhappy until she had heard those impassioned 
words, and yet — ah, yes ! — ^how she longed to hear 
them once again if he could be the speaker. For 
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a few brief hours in the church she listened to 
the charmer^s voice; but there it uttered holy 
words, which had no unison with those which 
had disturbed her peaceful life — ^holy words, which 
gave her strength to battle with her hidden 
sorrow. 

This condition of mind could not exist with- 
out exacting some painful sacrifice, and Ethel 
being, as we have said, delicately formed, soon 
became conscious that she was suffering physi- 
cally from her melancholy. It was with the 
desire of concealing from her dear mother this 
knowledge of her own conviction that Ethel 
assumed the cheerfulness which had made Mrs. 
Brownlow so happy in her ignorance. The seed 
of love had been sown in EtheFs heart, and 
would grow, taking deeper root day by day, and 
no human hand could pluck it out without 
destroying the life which sustained it. 

The announcement of Aunt Bosa^s determina- 
tion to visit Smallfield rather surprised Philip, 
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as hitherto she had always professed herself as 
too nervous to hear him preach; but he attri- 
buted her accession of resolution to the support 
of Miss Carrington. PhiUp, having one or two 
sick visits to pay before the commencement of 
service at Smallfield^ left home at his usual early 
hour^ and the two ladies^ in due course^ followed 
]fi a hired fly. 

Aunt Rosa thought Philip's sermon '^ quite 
beautiful/' and Miss Carrington pronounced it to 
have been sensible and well delivered, although 
it must be confessed that the attention of both 
had been somewhat distracted by the occasional 
contemplation of '^ the widow and her daughter/' 
who were so placed that only an indistinct view 
could be obtained of either. 

As the congregation was leaving the church, 
the rain was falling fast, and the delay occasioned 
by this cause compelled Phflip as it were to in- 
troduce Mrs. Brownlow and Ethel to his aunt 
and Miss Carrington. There was something so 
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inexpressibly winning in the face of Mrs. Brown- 
low, such gentleness in her smile and softness in 
her voice, that Aunt Rosa pronounced a verdict 
of acquittal against all the unfavourable insinua- 
tions of Miss Betty Eke. Miss Carrington, 
having indulged in one of her imperious stares at 
''the widow/^ condescended to say a few com- 
monplaces to Ethel, and was rather favourably 
impressed, as she said afterwards, with the 
girFs composure and indications of good-breed- 
ing; but she looked consumptive, and was 
scarcely adapted for the wife of a struggling 
curate. 

As the rain continued to fall heavily. Aunt 
Rosa offered seats in the fly to Mrs. Brownlow 
and Ethel ; and the civility being readily accepted, 
Miss Betty Eke would have had a bilious attack 
had she seen upon what excellent terms the four 
ladies were when the fly stopped at the garden 
entrance of The Cottage. Miss Betty had been 
invited to be of the party, but she had excused 
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herself on the plea of the day being the anniver- 
sary of one of those mysterious occasions which 
she continued to solemnize by keeping herself in 
seclusion. 

Miss Betty was an early visitor the next 
day to Miss Marston, but was disappointed in 
receiving the intelligence she had expected, as 
Miss Marston was out, and Miss Carrington was 
with her. Poor Miss Betty was in a ferment of 
curiosity; but, after waiting nearly an hour for 
the return of her friend, she was compeUed to 
take her departure unsatisfied, and wait for the 
evening whist party for the revelations she de- 
sired so much to hear. 

Miss Betty was quite three-quarters of an 
hour in advance of the time of meeting ; and, 
though the object she had in view was more 
than suspected by her friends. Miss Carrington 
provokingly directed the conversation into every 
channel but the right one. Miss Betty grew 
desperate at last, and said : 
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^' Well, never mind talking of that, my dear ; 
but tell me, did you see this widow V^ 

^^We saw Mrs. Brownlow,^' replied Miss 
Marston, " and rely upon it, my dear Eke, you 
are mistaken in your estimate of her character/' 

" And, moreover,^' said Miss Carrington, " she 
is not a widow/' 

''She did not say so,'' mildly interposed 
Rosa. 

. ''We were with her nearly an hour, and she 
never spoke of the late Mr. Brownlow — or her 
late dear husband," tartly rejoined Bertha. " I 
never knew a widow who didn't throw her weeds 
in your face." 

" Then what is she ?" asked Miss Eke. 

" A very agreeable person," said B/Osa, " and 
her daughter a quiet, amiable girl." 

" I rather doubt that," said Bertha. " Has 
a quick temper, I fancy, for she seemed to resent 
as impertinence one or two questions I asked 
touching her family." 
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" If she^s not a widow, whereas her husband ?'^ 
asked Miss Eke, emphatically. 

" Absent perhaps on business,^^ said Rosa. 

" Or perhaps she^s a divorcSe/^ added Bertha ; 
" they are common enough now-a-days.^^ 

" My dear, that is an unkind supposition, is it 
not?^^ asked Rosa. 

" Or may be she . Well, no ! I wont be 

scandalous,^^ said Miss Betty. 

" I have been thinking,^^ said Rosa, not heed- 
ing Miss Betty^s insinuation, "that we know 
either too much or too little of these ladies, 
both £rom what you have said. Miss Eke, and 
&om what I observed yesterday. There was a 
certain restraint in Philip^s manner towards the 
younger one, and if, as I conjecture, he admires 
the girl '' 

'* Stop it at once V cried Miss Eke. 

" Why ?" asked Bertha, curtly. 

" Why ? You wouldn^t let him colleague with 
anyone with a mystery about ^em ?'^ replied 
Miss Betty. 
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" Everyone has some mystery, as you call it, 
attached to them/^ said Bertha, in her fierce, 
quick manner. " You have a mystery or two 
which you keep shut up, I hear, and only give 
them an audience one day each in the year. 
Are you the worse for having them ? I hope 
not.'' 

" Certainly not. Miss Carrington. No one 
has ever dared to ^' 

" There — there ! Don't get in a pet, woman, I 
mean no harm. Go on, Rosa," said Sertha; 
and Rosa obeyed her. 

'^ Mr. Lazenby will be here presently, and he, 
1 suspect, is Philip's confessor and counsellor. 
Without asking him if he be so or no, I have de- 
termined to tell him my opinion of Philip's state 
of feeling, and to beg of him, as the boy's friend, 
to take upon himself the trouble of ascertaining 
who the Brownlows are." 

" 1 hinted at that myself to him," said Miss 
Betty, ^^ and he flew into a passion." 
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" I shall not hint, but speak plainly, to him/^ 
replied Bosa ; " and when he knows that my 
motive is a kind one — is to make Philip hap- 
pier, if I can — I think Mr. Lazenby will not 
refuse/^ 

As Miss Carrington approved of this plan, the 
matter was settled, so far as the sitting confer- 
ence was concerned. 

When Tom Lazenby arrived the subject was 
at once named to him, and put that poor gentle- 
man to considerable confusion. 

'^ ^Pon my word, ladies,^^ said Tom, ^' I would 
rather be excused such employment. Why on 
earth am I always selected to be best man, as 
it were, to all my acquaintances who are fools 

r 

enough to be taken with a pretty face, and fancy 
they^re in love V^ 

" Then Mr. Roy has confessed that ?'' asked 
Miss Betty, her face beaming with delight. 

" Mr. Roy has told me more than once,'^ re- 
plied Tom, " that he is particularly annoyed at 
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the espionage you mamtain upon his outgoings 
and incomings. Miss Eke, if there is any satis- 
faction in knowing that/^ 

" Mr. Lazenby, you are always being rude to 
me/^ said Miss Betty, bridling up. 

" Heaven forbid V' replied Tom ; " but come, 
ladies, are we to have our game to-night ?^' 

''One moment, Mr. Lazenby,^^ said Bosa. 
'' I, as you see, have not sought to find out 
Philip^s secret from you. I have discovered it 
from himself. Were I to challenge him with it, 
and be asked to consent to his cultivating the 
acquaintance of the Brownlows, what could I 
say ? ' Yes, Philip, if they are worthy people.^ 
The inquiry would have to be made. Should 
there prove to be any reason why Miss Brownlow 
is not a fitting match for my nephew, what pain 
I should cause him in having encouraged a hope 
that I could not consent to realize I*' 

'* There^s some sense in that,^^ said Tom. 

" Now, if you will help us, we need say nothing 

VOL. II* K 
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to Philip, and I would then remove him, if I 
could, from Smallfield, and trust to time to make 
him heart-whole/^ 

Miss Carrington gave a short laugh. " Men^s 
hearts donH crack easily, Rosa. You can make 
a little dent in them, that's all/' 

^' Well,'' said Tom, after a pause, " I will 
think over the matter, and let you know in the 
morning. I always require to consult two or 
three pipes of tobacco before I decide any im- 
portant question, and this is one." 

" Tobacco !" muttered Miss Eke, with a 
sneer. 

^' Yes, my dear lady," said Tom, " tobacco ; I 
know it is condemned by some who really don't 
like it — by others who dislike what anyone else 
approves — by those universal philanthropists who 
would make all the world after their own pattern, 
which is never the best sample of my ideas of 
angel-land. It has, however, a charm for me — a 
lonely bachelor — as I can talk to my pipe, and 
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get no crabbed answer. The smoke, too, keeps 
away noxious insects — that sting boldly at times, 
and backbite at others. Miss Eke. So come, 
my dear ladies, let us cut for partners/' 

Miss Betty was rather grumpish at first, but 
having cut Tom for her partner, and holding re- 
markably good cards, she pocketed all the uncivil 
things which had been said to her with three 
singles, two doubles, and a couple of rubs. 

Tom Lazenby smoked and meditated for some 
time before he could make up his mind to accept 
the office of ferret; but the belief that the 
Brownlows were thoroughly good people — 
Philip had told him so — and that his friend's 
happiness was largely involved with them — 
Philip had told him that also — enabled Tom to 
gain his own consent to " certify to character,'' 
although he could not quite see how to com- 
mence the inquiry. Of one thing be sure, 
there would be no probing, no pumping, no un- 
derhanded work with Tom Lazenby. 

K 2 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

EENEWAL OF AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, AND THE INTBO- 
DUCnON TO AN INFERIOE CHAEACTER— ME. LAZENBY 
GOES TO LONDON AGAINST HIS WILL. 

TT would be unjust to Mr. Lazenby to say 
■*' that more than one mode of proceeding had 
suggested itself to him during all the hours of 
thought he had devoted to the consideration of 
his extraordinary mission j but he was perplexed 
exceedingly as to the way in which he should set 
about it. He had determined from the first to 
receive his information firom no one but Mrs. 
Brownlow; and, bold and straightforward as he 
was, he felt he could not possibly obtain an 
introduction to the lady, and then coolly ask her 
to favour him with the fall particulars of herselt 
and family. 
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How often are we relieved from our "per- 
plexities by the most unexpected means^ and 
when stuck fast in the mire help drops down 
from the clouds, though Jupiter would not grant 
it to the lazy waggoner in the fable-book ! And 
assistance came when least looked for in the 
High Street of St. Gnats, where Tom Lazenby 
encountered an old gentleman whose face and 
figure seemed to be familiar to him, though the 
coat of the man had grown more glossy and the 
face more wrinkled. Tom turned when the man 
had passed, and, getting the wind of him, headed 
him again, and was satisfied that the individual 
before him was one to whom he had givdn 
infinite trouble years ago, and who never could 
instil into him that a parallel was formed by two 
straight lines, although he had the definition ex- 
emplified by the aid of a ruler. 

'^ Mr. Bimipstead V' cried Tom. " It must be 
Mr. Sumpstead \" 

" Yes, sir/^ replied the gentleman so ad- 
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dressed ; " that is my name, thougli for the life 
of me I don^t know who you wre" 

^^ I am almost ashamed to tell you/' said 
Tom, '^ knowing what a troublesome dunce I was, 
Mr. Bumpstead. I am Tom Lazenby — at The 
Cedars, you know/' 

'^ What, my ' idle favourite,' as I used to call 
you ?" asked Sumps ; adding, " Bless me, how old 
you are grown ! I always thought you had 
never been intended for a man, you were so 
childish and stupid." 

Tom and his old instructor laughed heartily at 
this sally, and until Tom said — 

" Who would have thought of seeing you at 
St. Gnats !" 

" And who would have thought of seeing you 
here, since it comes to that !" replied Mr. Bumps, 
as though he did not care to account tor his own 
presence in the old cathedral town. 

" I live here," said Tom. " Got a small house, 
left me by an aunt. If s just round the corner. 
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Come and see it, and, if youVe no better en- 
gagement, stay and dine with me. I dine early 
— three o^elock — it^s the custom here.'' 

^^ Well, I'm a stranger in the land," said Mr. 
Bumps, laughing. '^I have left my carpet-bag 
at the Station Inn. La ! what things those 
steam demons are, Tom ! — and I shall be glad of 
a chat about our old school-days, though — ^' 
here the old man stopped in his walk — "I've 
done with all that at last. I am a gentleman at 
large, and miserably idle." 

"Glad to hear it, I'm sure," replied Tom. 
" You used to work hard at The Cedars." 

" And never made much of a harvest out of 
some of the crops," said Bumps, blinking as 
of old, and looking at Tom. 

" I know what you mean, sir," replied Tom. 
" I was fallow to the last ; but here's my domus ; 
that's good Latin, and nearly all I remember." 
Except amo, I suppose ?" asked Bumps. 
No, sir ; no ! I'm a bachelor like yourself. 



C( 
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I did try to conjugate that old verb, but always 
stuck at the first person singular, present tense/' 

Mr. Bumps admired Tom's house amazingly, 
and promised at some no distant day to come to 
St. Gnats and stay a week with Tom. A little 
dinner was served punctually at three. Time 
had been kind to the old tutor, for, though 
fortune had endowed him with riches, she had 
left him the appetite of a poor man. 

Tom had improved himself greatly in after- 
life, and, though he had been dimce enough over 
book-learning, he had rendered himself perfect 
in many other matters which give a man a 
character in society, and a first-rate judgment of 
good wine was one of Tom's acquirements. Mr. 
Bumps was a connoisseur by intuition, and he 
pronounced an imqualified eulogium on the 

« 

port, and almost a rhapsody on the claret. Mr. 
Bumps smoked also, and when the wine was ex- 
hausted the two new-found fi'iends pufied away 
like limited furnaces. Their talk was of old 
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school-times and of old schoolfellows and pupils 
— how change had come, and how the battle of 
life had scattered the little band at The Cedars. 

'' And the old doctor V' said Tom. '' He's 
dead long ago, I suppose 1" 

" Yes — good old fellow at heart, though an 
Egyptian taskmaster to us poor tutors/' said 
Bumps. "Paid well, but worked us hard — : 
unpleasantly hard — ^no skulking with him. Master 
Tom. I often thought he would have knocked 
the multiplication table into you if he had 
tried.'' 

" Not with a mallet," replied Tom — " I've no 
chalk head, as I heard a waiter say once ; I can't 
reckon change for a sovereign if there's an 
odd half-crown amongst the silver. Did the old 
man make money?" asked Tom. 

'^ A little, a little," replied Bimips, hurriedly, 
as though the subject were not agreeable to him. 
^^ His sister left him a little more — enough for 
him and his daughter after him." 
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'^ Ah ! his daughter, to be sure V said Tom ; 
" what spooneys we were over her ! Do you ever 
see her ?^' 

" Very seldom — very seldom/^ replied Bumps, 
in the same fidgetty manner; "she married- 
married unfortunately — a man named Brownlow/^ 

Tom Lazenby started, and upset his tumbler 
in doing so. 

^' But I would rather not say any more about 
them. Master Tom. I get melancholy " 

" And that shan't be to-night, if I can help 
it,'' said Tom ; '' fill your pipe. No ?" 

'^No — no more,'' said Bumps. ''You must 
pilot me to my inn if you please. Master Tom. 
I'm a stupid navigator at a strange place in the 
day-time, and worse when the ga^ is lighted— 
especially. Master Tommy, when the wine has 
been so very good, and so very plentiful." 

So out into the night went Tom and Mr. 
Bumps, and — ^human nature is weak — their 
friendly carouse was resumed for an hour after 
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they had reached the resting-place of the relieved 
pedagogue. 

Mr. Lazenby was a little befuddled as he 
walked homewards, but he could now see his 
way clear enough to unravel one of the mysteries 
of St. Gnats, and the next morning was to see 
its accomplishment ; so thought Tom. 

But the next morning was to bring with it 
such an astounding rumour, that the sound of all 
other matters was hushed into silence for the 
time being. The newspapers had ^^ long teemed/^ 
as it is called, with paragraphs of great fortunes 
made in the turning of an hour-glass by lucky 
men who had faith in railway projects, and 
many at St. Gnats, who had been the poor grub 
of to-day, shone forth the butterfly of to-morrow, 
with golden wings and diamond-powdered legs, 
to the admiration of the rusty moths, their less 
speculative fellow-citizens. 

But the newspapers had another story to tell 
one fine morning. A Panic — a fearful, horrible 
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hobgoblin, had appeared in Capel Court, and was 
eating up all the gains of the speculators, and 
when those were consumed it would pounce on 
men^s bodies, and lock them up in an iron-grated 
larder, called a prison, and then destroy them 
with great cruelty in courts of law, making fat 
with their slaughter the fraternity of bluebags 
and horsehair wigs, who have been feared and 
abused from time immemorial, and some of the 
butterflies of St. Gnats flew away and were seen 
no more. 

But, startling as was the cry of the Reality 
in the old cathedral town, the voice of Rumour 
overpowered it in all quarters. 

At first men boldly denied what Rumour 
said, declaring her words to be false — incredible, 
in fact. By degrees, however. Rumour got her 
words into print, first as an insinuation of wrong- 
doing, and then as a statement of fact. 

'' What is it ? What is it V said Miss Betty 
Eke to Mr. Lazenby, to whom she had not 
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spoken for two days. ^^What does it all 
mean ?^^ 

'' This, ladies/' said Tom. '' That that pom- 
pons unchristian son of the Church, the Hon. and 
Rev. Algernon Gormanton, has been worshipping 
the golden calf in the Stock Exchange,, and 
has waddled for nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds V' 

^^ Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! What does all that 
mean 1" said Miss Eke. ^^ I can't comprehend 
how a golden calf could waddle.'' 

^^ In plain words, the rector of Largefield- 
cum-Smallfield has been gambling on the Stock 
Exchange; he has lost a hundred thousand 
pounds, and his livings have been sequestrated, 
or something of that sort. Thank goodness, I 
am ignorant of the gabble of the law !" 

^^ If all I have heard of him be true," said 
Miss Carrington, ^^the old gambler has been 
rightly served. I hate most men, but especially 
those who affect to be other than they are. A 
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rector and a blackleg was unknown amongst the 
Apostles/^ 

Rumour proved a truth-teller in this instance, 
and the Church was scandalized by her unworthy 
son to the full amount first named as the Rev. 
Algernon's defalcations. 

The bishop of the diocese had been so shocked 
at the Rev. Algernon's proceedings, that he had 
willingly consented to his abrogation of his 
livings, and, by some process unknown to Tom, 
the reversion could be secured for some twenty 
thousand pounds, to be appropriated to the 
benefit of the defaulter's creditors. 

^^ What a pity Philip's not a rich man !" said 
Tom, laying down the newspaper. " The livings 
are first rate, and Phil is beloved by the people 
of one cure at least." 

Aunt Rosa paused in her knitting, and 
asked — 

'' How much— ^620,000?" 

" £20,000," replied Tom, deliberately. 
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" And you think the investment a good bar- 
gain ?^^ said Miss Carrington. 

^^ For Philip ? — yes/' replied Tom, trimming 
his pencil. 

Miss Carrington went to her writing-desk and 
began scribbling. 

Aunt Rosa ceased her work and looked at 
the fire — a source of inspiration to many people. 

Tom glanced furtively first at one lady and 
then at the other, and said — 

^^ I am going to be very impertinent, I fancy ; 
but you are very forgiving, I know, and so listen. 
You have money. Miss Aunty, and so have you, 
I presume. Miss Carrington, and so have I, Tom 
Lazenby. Now I fancy that if we were to club 
together in such proportions as we could afford, 
and were to purchase Large-cum-Smallfield, 
Philip could in time pay off the principal, and 
perhaps the interest.'^ 

^^ Mr. Lazenby, I was thinking something of 
the kind,'' said Miss Carrington. '^ I am neither 
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charitable, pMantliropic, benevolent, nor a fool ; 
but if I could see that my money was safely in- 
vested in Big and Little, I should be inclined to 
help the young parson to a pulpit of his own/' 

^' How very singular !" exclaimed Aunt Rosa, 
^^that we should all have been thinking in the 
same direction,'^ — ^never dreaming that Tom had 
led them to the entrance. '^ I am almost resolved 
to give dear Philip at once so much of my 
fortune as I propose to leave him at my death/' 

^^ Bad plan,'' said Miss Carrington. " Gifts 
beget ingratitude — ^loans keep people humble and 
considerate." 

^^ Well, give or lend," said Tom, " I think we 
shall be serving Philip." 

"Yes; but suppose " said Aunt Rosa, 

and stopped. 

" Suppose what ?" asked Bertha, sharply — she 
hated hesitation at all times. 

" Suppose Philip should have formed an 
attachment for Miss Brownlow " 
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'^ He will liave done tlie wisest thing lie ever 
did if tlie girl be like lier mother/^ said Tom ; 
adding^ when he saw the surprise of his auditors, 
^^ that is, if Mrs. Brownlow is the person I sus- 
pect her to be/^ 

Of course he was immediately assailed by in- 
quiries from Miss Marston and her friend ; but 
Tom declared he would let them ''burst in 
ignorance'' if they did not allow him to ferret 
in his own fashion. 

No doubt Mrs. Brownlow's identity with Ethel 
Meriton has been long suspected, and had Tom, 
when he called at The Cottage, seen her face, now 
that he had a clue to it, he would have remem- 
bered the pretty, gentle features of one who had 
been a boyish love for three whole days; bu/ 
Mrs. Brownlow and her daughter had left home> j^, 
and were not expected to return for a fortnight^^ 
a fact which Mr. Lazenby learned rather oddly. 

Tom was never a fast walker, but seemed to 
shamble through the world at an easy pace, and 

VOL. II. L 
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was not hurrying Iiimself in the least when on 
his way to the cottage at Smallfield Hill. About 
half-a-mile from the house he was overtaken by 
a pedestrian^ whose costume and bearing were 
singularly '^ horsey/^ confident, and unpre- 
possessing. 

^' Fine day, sir/' he said, with a nod. 

Tom felt compelled to admit the fact. 

''Do you know where a Missus Brownlow 
hangs out down here ?" asked the man, setting 
his hat on one side of his head. 

" I believe a lady of that name lives yonder — 
at The Cottage,^^ replied Tom. 

'' So I heard, but I was in doubt if that was 
her crib. She's an old friend of mine, and being 
at St. Gnats with nothing to do, and no pal to 
spile the artemoon with, I thought Fd look up 
the lady.'' 

Mr. Lazenby was so much surprised at this 
statement, that he could only say '' Indeed V 
and wonder how such a man could be a friend 
of Mrs. Brownlow. 
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'^ Do you know lier T* asked tlie man. 

Tom said lie did not; but lie was then on 
his way to make her acquaintance. 

'^ She's a good 'un/' said the man^ ^^ she is ! 
She'd stand by a man at the gallows' foot ! I do 
believe she would;" adding a small oath to 
clench the assertion. 

Tom was more surprised. 

''I've knowed her go through such trouble 
as 'ud broke many a woman's heart ; and yet — 
but I mustn't blab^" said the man. '^ This here's 
the way in^ I suppose ?" 

The garden gate was 'locked, and the man 
pulled sharply at the bell. In a few minutes 
the servant girl came to the gate. 

''Mrs. Brownlow in, my dear?" asked the 
man. 

The girl looked frightened,, as she replied, 
" No, sir ; missus wont be home to-day." 

"D unlucky," said the man, evidently 

disturbed. " Be home to-morrow, think you ^" 

L 2 
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'^No, sir; donH expect her back for a fort- 
night/' 

'^ I'd made certain sure of finding her/' said 
the man^ pulling out a leather purse ; " for I've 
got nothing but a Leatherhead note for £^y and 
nobody 11 take it at St. Gnats, as I ain't known 
there. Perhaps you'd give me five sovs for 
it, sir?" 

Tom never carried more than a few shillings 
in his pocket, and could not oblige his new 
acquaintance. 

'^ Well, I don't know really what I shall do," 
said the man, thoughtftdly ; ^' I don't like 
'spouting* so far away from home, but there 
seems no help for it. Well, good day, my dear; 
tell your missus that Alec called — shell know 
who's been. Good day, sir, if you ain't for 
my way." 

Mr. Lazenby was not; he was too glad to 
be rid of his companion, who had puzzled him 
exceedingly. 
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^^ And so Mrs. Brownlow lias gone from home 
for some days V asked Tom. 

^^ Yes, sir/' said the maid ; ^' the gentleman 
who comes to see her — I think he^s a doctor 
from London — ^thought Miss Ethel was looking 
poorly and wanted change o' air — that's why it 
is, sir, I believe.'' 

Tom thanked the girl for her information, and, 
leaving his card, sauntered back to St. Gnats, 
pondering on what he had seen and heard, but 
making confusion worse confounded by his 
cogitation. 

^^ The suggestion of Lazenby to purchase those 
livings of Big and Little must be carried out, 
Rosa ; but without his money," said Miss Car- 
rington. 

^^Just so," replied Aunt Rosa. "1 have a 
certain sum put by for Philip." 

^' And I will find what more will be required," 
said Miss Carrington, " provided Furager thinks 
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the security sufScient. VU. send for him to 
come down and look into the matter/^ 

^' You are very kind,*^ replied Rosa, '^ and the 
help I shall need will not be a great deal/^ 

And so the purchase was soon arranged, and 
Philip Boy became a rector, to the great satis- 
faction of the inhabitants of both parishes. As 
the Bectory had been much too small for 
the dignity of the Rev. Algernon, Philip was 
spared the pain of dispossessing the ruined family 
of their home^ and the unfortunate speculator 
had fled into self-exile rather than meet the re- 
proachcs of his numerous creditors. 

'' I congratulate your reverence,*' said Tom 
Lazenby to Philip, when the necessary pro- 
ceedings had been taken for securing the re- 
version — '^ I congratulate you, and wish you a 
long life to enjoy your good fortune.** 

There was good fortune, indeed; such as 
Philip had hardly dreamed would have been the 
reward of a long life of successful labour in the 
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vineyard he liad cliosen, and yet PMlip pressed 
his Mend's hand and stood silent for some 
moments before he could reply. 

'' I am thankful, I trust, for this and all 
other blessings which have come to me, but " 

^' Well T^ asked Tom, partly guessing whi^ 
was to follow. 

" But of late I have been beset with painful 
doubts whether I have a right to exercise '^ 

^' O ha V^ said Tom ; '^ if your conscience is 
troubling you in that direction you had better 
make a father-confessor of one of your firiends 
at the cathedral, and not of me.'' 

"* How can I ? How can I confess that my 
love for Ethel has such possession of me that I 
think only of her at times when my whole 
mind should be given to the duties of my 
church and office? I struggle against this 
passion — I reason against the folly of loving one 
who has rejected me ^" 

" No, no \" interrupted Tom, '^ you have no 
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right to say that. The young lady's mamma^ 
very prudently, shut the door against the poor 
curate, and may open it to the well-to-do 
rector/' 

" I do not believe that either Ethel or her 
mother are so worldly-minded,'^ said Philip. 
" They knew nothing of my prospects, nothing 
of my dependence on my aunt ; they only knew 
that I had taken a mean advantage of my pro- 
fessional visits to make almost a declaration of 
my love — a mean attempt to surprise a young 
girl into the betrayal of her feelings. I have 
thought over this a hundred times^ and always 
with the same conclusions.'' 

'' Then, if it be no offence against the Church 
to say so, your reverence has thought like a 
goose," said Tom. ^^ Mrs. Brownlow is, depend 
upon it, a woman of the world (Tom thought of 
■' Alec' as he spoke), has had her trials no doubt, 
and knows that love in a cottage without due pro- 
vision for ^ butcher and baker and candlestick- 
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maker' is a mistake, and one to which she will 
not expose her daughter/' 

'' And what if you are right V said Philip. 
^' What if she have shown her worldly prudence ? 
Ethel cannot so have considered, and I must still 
seem to her the same unworthy man I know my- 
self to have been.^' 

'^ A pack of nonsense V replied Tom. ^' No 
girl, nor woman either, was ever oflTended at a 
good-looking, pleasant- spoken fellow, though he 
were a parson, letting her know he admired 
her.^^ 

'^ What shall I do, Lazenby, to get at the 
truth ?" asked Philip. 

" Go straight to your work,'^ answered Tom. 
'^ Go to Mrs. Brownlow, say what you mean ; and, 
if she be the only objector, depend upon it, Mr. 
Rector will be better welcomed than Mr. 
Curate.'^ 

^' I will. It is a manly, honourable proceeding, 
and I shall know what my course is to be,^^ said 
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Philip. " I think — I think I am bound to 
speak to my aunt." 

'^ Ah, yes," replied Tom, '' of course — ^though 
she knows something of the matter." 

'^ From you ?" asked Philip, in surprise. 

'^ No ; but from that old magpie, Miss Betty 
Eke. And I suspect that it was from something 
she had been saying that your reverence had 
an increase in your congregation one Sunday, 
not long ago." 

'^Very likely," said Philip. ''And they 
met and " 

'' Made a favourable impression, I fancy, on 
your aunt and Princess Carrington,^' continued 
Tom. '' I think it not improbable that the cir- 
cumstance had something to do with making 
you a rector." 

'' I am delighted to hear what you say," said 
Philip. '' I had better speak to Aunt Rosa at 



once." 
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Perhaps not," replied Tom, scratching his 
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whisker — a habit he had when bothered. ^^ Per- 
haps better wait a day or two, until the Brown- 
lows return home, and until I have seen the 
mamma/^ 

'' You, Tom r 

" Yes, your reverence. We know nothing of 
Mrs. Brownlow — whence she came — who she is, 

though I suspect I have a clue to her, and 

(again ^Alec' intruded himself) this is a 
very wicked world j^' adding, as he saw 
anger rise in Philip's face, "or there would 
be no work for gentlemen of your calling, Mr. 
Eector." 

Philip sat silent for some moments, and 
the anger faded from his face, giving place to an 
expression of calmer deliberation. 

" You are wiser than I am, Tom, and I will be 
guided by you; convinced, however, that you 
will learn nothing but good of Ethel and her 
mother/' 

"1 hope so — I believe so,'' replied Tom;. 
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'^ though I fancy Misa Betty Eke has been indulg- 
ing in some of her ' pleasures of imagination/ '' 

'^ I wish that woman would leave St. Gnats/' 
said Philip, rather warmly. 

" I donH ; we should stagnate at times if she 
did not stir us up with her broom — the old 
witch," replied Tom. "1 always detect her 
misrepresentations and scandals, and it delights 
me to confuse her, and set every flower in her 
cap wagging from her anger." 

" You said you had some knowledge of Mrs. 
Brownlow ?" 

'' No, I did not. I said I fancied I had, 
although a circumstance occurred the other day 
which has perplexed me." Tom had recourse to 
his whisker again, 

" May I ask what it was ?" said Philip. 

" I shall not answer now, if you please," 
replied Tom; "but I met a strange visitor at 
their gate. I mean a strange visitor to two 
lonely women like the Brownlows." 
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" If it were a man/' said Philip, " I also saw, 
some time back, a gentleman part from them/' 

^^ Was he — a gentleman V asked Tom. 

^^I should say so, as he embraced both the 
ladies; but it was dusk, and I should not know 
the person again/' 

" Not know the person again !" 

Tom puffed away at his pipe, and played with 
his whisker for some time before he spoke. 

^^I tell you what, Philip. I, that is, we, 
must know more of Mrs. Brownlow than we do 
at present before you offer that valuable heart of 
yours an unconditional bargain. Now, don't 
frown. If Mrs. Brownlow be the person I fancy 
she is, she must have changed indeed if she is 
not all that you or Aunt Bosa could desire for a 
connexion. I wont say another word, and don't 
you, of what has passed between us. If that old 
Sycorax, Miss Betty, fancies there's any pot 
boiling without her privity, she'll not rest until 
she has upset it." 
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When Philip bade Tom Lazenby good-night on 

the door-step, he shook him warmly by the hand 
and said — 

" My dear Tom, I was right when I came to 

you as my father-confessor/' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MES. BROWNLOW RECEIVES A VISITOR— A COURT OF IN- 
QUIRY IS FORMED, AND TOM LAZENBY INTAKES A DIS- 
COVERY. 

A FEW days after tl^e preceding interview 
Philip ascertained that the Brownlows had 
returned to The Cottage ; and Tom Lazenby went 
to call upon them. When he had sent in his 
card to Mrs. Brownlow, he was detained some 
time before he was admitted. As he entered 
the house he fancied he saw a pair of masculine 
boots vanish from the top of the stairs ; but, as 
there was neither hat nor coat in the hall, he 
concluded that he had been mistaken. The lady 
who received him in the drawing-room retained 
so much the appearance of Ethel Meriton, that 
he knew her at once, although time had made 
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much change in the pretty, pleasant face which 
had played such havoc at The Cedars. 

Mrs. Brownlow was the first to speak. 

"I found your card, sir, when we returned 
home.^^ 

" Yes, madam,^^ replied Tom, " I ventured to 
call " 

" In company with a man who was once a — 
a servant of my husband,^^ said Mrs. Brownlow. 

" Not as his companion, certainly,^' said Tom. 
" We arrived at the gate together, and he left 
the name of Alec.^^ 

" Which my servant wrote upon the card, and 
told me you had called together. Pray excuse the 
misapprehension, as that man is a very unworthy 
person,^^ said Mrs. Brownlow, colouring slightly. 

" So I inferred from the brief conversation 
we had on the road, and I am really glad to 
have this opportunity of disconnecting myself 
with him.'^ 

" I again ask pardon for thinkiug it possible 
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that you could know such a man/' said Mrs. 
Brownlow. '^And the object of your call- 
ing r 

'^ Is with the hope of renewing an old intimacy, 
Mrs. Brownlow; as old as when I was a school- 
boy at The Cedars/' replied Tom. 

Mrs. Brownlow did not seem surprised at this 
announcement, but said — 

^^ Ah ! I remember, you were a pupil of my 
father — Dr. Meriton. Were you not V 

^^Yes; and a most unworthy one/' replied 
Tom ; " but I have a lively remembrance of his^ 
goodness, and could not resist the desire of 
making myself known to you, having heard sd 
much of you from my friend, Mr. Roy." 

" Was Mr. Roy aware — I mean, am I known 

* 

to Mr. Roy as Miss Meriton ?" asked Mrs. 
Brownlow, with some earnestness of manner. 

"No, certainly not; and it was equally un- 
suspected by me, until I met my old tutor, Mr. 
Bumps, in St. Gnats," answered Tom. 

VOL. II. M 
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" Did he tell you I was residing here T^ again 
asked Mrs. Brownlow, with some surprise. 

"O dear, no. In answer to an inquiry of 
mine, he told me you had married a Mr. Brown- 
low, and the similarity of name made me con- 
jecture that possibly Roy^s friend and my friend 
— ^if I may be so bold — were the same person/' 
said Tom, with his best bow. 

'' It was very kind of you to take so much 
trouble,^' said Mrs. Brownlow, very sweetly. 

'^ And I hope we shall improve the acquaint- 
ance,'' said Tom, bowing again. 

'^ I am afraid that will be somewhat difficult, 
as we have no gentleman residing with us,'' said 
Mrs. Brownlow, smiling ; " unless you are 
married, Mr. Lazenby?" 

'* I wish I were," answered Tom, " but I could 
never get a wife, though I have been in love 
since my school-days. I will not offend by 
saying who was my first love." 

''Not me, surely?" asked Mrs. Brownlow, 



ib.. 
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laughing; ^^ though I remember one conquest 
I made then, very unintentionally; I think you 
must know of it V 

'^ Oh, don^t I know it V said Tom, laughing 
in return ; " I was Falkner Lyle's confidant, and 
had to listen to all the rubbish he would have 
said to you, had it been possible/' 

^^And are you still his confidant ?'' asked 
Mrs. Brownlow, gravely. 

"No; O no,'' replied Tom, "I have not 
heard of him for years ; he made an unhappy 
marriage I was told — ^went abroad — ^but I could 
never discover where." 

The door opened, and Ethel entered the room, 

" I did not know you were engaged, mamma," 
she said. 

" You need not go, dear. This gentleman 
was a pupil at The Cedars — Mr. Laz3nby." 

Tom bowed again, and wondered what his 
friend could see in the tall, pale-faced girl before 
him, to make him so miserably in love with her, 

M 2 
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But when they had conversed a^^hile, there was| 
a sweetness in her voice, and a, gentleness of 
manner, that touched the horny heart of the, 
old bachelor. 

Tom was too much of a gentleman to ^' pump^^ 
Mrs. Brownlow, or to make his visit a long one, 
and he took his leave of the ladies of The Cot- 
tage with the following convictions : — 

Mrs. Brownlow and Miss Meriton were one 
and the same person, and, therefore, she was 
of gentle lineage, and worthy to be Philip's 
mother-in-law. 

There was, or had been, a Mr. Brownlow, and 
the appearance of The Cottage spoke favourably 
for his means and position. That, after Mrs. 
BrownloVs assurance of their unprotected con- 
dition, Ue had not seen a pair of masculine boots 
disappear, and that possibly they were the cook's. 
And, lastly, that the impudent vagabond. Alec, 
was in no way justified in claiming acquaintance 
with the family. 
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It was fortunate for Philip that Tom had come 
to those conclusions before he reached his house 
at St. Gnats, where his friend was awaiting him, 
&s was also a letter marked '^ Immediate and 
important.^' 

^' Confound the letter \" cried Tom, snatching 
it from the table ; ^^ another 6s. 8d.— -the third 
IVe had this week.^' 

Nothing unpleasant, I hope V' said Philip. 

Well, not very,'^ replied Tom. " It is a 
summons from my lawyer to go to London — 
which I hate — to sign some leases and that sort 
of thing ; and, by George ! I must go this after- 
noon, or I shall make a mess of it.^' 

Why hesitate ?" asked Philip. 

Because I detest having to move about. I 
know I shanH get back for a wieek, a month, 
perhaps, and^ — ^well, never mind that. Now to 
your business. I have seen Mrs. Brownlow, and 
Aq is the lady I expected to meet. She was a 
Miss Meriton — the daughter of Dr. Meriton, fiiy 
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old schoolmaster. She is, or has been, married 
to a gentleman, but whether he^s alive or dead, 
this deponent saith not. Enough to know, your 
charmer is your equal in birth and breeding, and 
now make love as hard as you can.^^ 

'' My dear Tom " 

" No thanks at present — ^you may want them 
returned in time to come,^' said Tom, laughing. 
"1 should not enter into any details to the 
ladies, if I were you. Say that I say the 
Brownlows are all right, and I am prepared to 
give the girl away, and perhaps marry the widow, 
if she be one.'^ 

Philip promised to be guided by Tom's ad- 
vice, and merely inform his aunt that Mrs. 
Brownlow was known to Mr. Lazenby, and that 
most favourably. 

'^ Yes, that is what you had better say to your 
aunt, for the present,^' said Tom ; adding, " I 
must now pack up — which I hate — and go to 
London, which I hate more/' 
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Mr. Tom Lazenby did not quite know liimself 
when he said he should return in a month, as he 
was as averse to change as a cat; and, finding 
his quarters at the Bedford Hotel particularly 
comfortable, he put ofi" day by day his departure 
for St. Gnats for more than double the number 
of weeks he had named as the probable extent 
of his stay in London. 

Meanwhile Philip commenced in earnest his 
campaign for the conquest of Ethel. He deli- 
vered to Aunt Rosa the report of Tom Lazenby, 
the ambassador extraordinary, with such addi- 
tions- of his own experiences and convictions as 
removed any previously conceived objections to 
a connexion with the Brownlows. Then, with 
the full concurrence of the other high contracting 
powers at St. Gnats, Philip wrote a despatch, so- 
liciting a private interview with Mrs. Brownlow. 

Philip^s heart beat wildly as he walked up 
the pathway of The Cottage garden, then sparely 
garnished with autumn flowers. He paused for 
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a few moments beneath the porch, now covered 
with the ripened foliage of the American creepers, 
before he applied for admission. A pony-car- 
riage had been added to the establishment of The 
Cottage, and he had seen Ethel driven away 
towards Smallficld as he had approached from 
St. Gnats. He was prepared, therefore, to find 
Mrs. Brownlow alone, and waiting to receive 
him. 

There was more embarrassment in the meet- 
ing of the two friends than either had ever ex- 
perienced before. But women are more clever 
than men in overcoming the difficulties of such 
delicate situations, and Mrs. Brownlow, after a 
time, broke ground. 

'^ And now let me ask,^^ she said, " your rea- 
son for requesting this interview, Mr. Roy? 
Pray speak freely.'' 

'^ I should have less embarrassment in doing 
so,'' said Philip, "if I were not conscious of 
having acted unworthily of late." 
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'' Unworthily ! Can that be possible ?" 

'* I have convicted myself of such a charge/' 
said Philip, with a faltering voice, " and can 
only fear that you will not acquit me when 
you know how I have transgressed.^' 

He then with much difficulty repeated what 
he had said to Ethel, and acknowledged the keen 
remorse he had suffered in consequence. 

'^ I did not suspect you of such grave miscon- 
duct/' said Mrs. Brownlow, with some agitation ; 
^' I could not. Much that has given me painftd 
anxiety is now accounted for. You judged rightly 
— I cannot approve of such inconsiderate con- 
duct.'^ 

^^ Such was my fear — ^my conviction/' said 

Philip, sadly. 

^' Such language to almost a child, Mr. Roy I" 

^' Would have been base in the extreme, had 

it been premeditated/' interrupted Philip ; ^'but 

it was not so. I had never thought of betrayiiig 

the admiration — the love — ^I had for . Ethel. I 
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was excited^ surprised — as it were — to the utter- 
ance of those criminal expressions bjr the unex- 
pected kindness of what she said.'' 

'' Mr. Roy, you have done my child a grie- 
vous wrong, if your words were understood by 
Ethel/' 

" Pray Heaven they were not/' said Philip ; 
'' unless you are prepared to deny me the favour 
I am here to ask. I love her, and I am here to 
ask your acceptance of me as her suitor. Do 
not refuse me — do not forbid me to seek for hap- 
piness, for peace — and, without Ethel, I can never 
regain either." 

Mrs. Brownlow's tears were falling fast. 

" Do I offend you by this proposal ?" asked 
Philip. '^ Have I, by what I have confessed, 
lost your esteem so thoroughly that you re- 
ject me ?" 

Mrs. Brownlow held out her hand, and Philip, 
clasping it, pressed it to his lips. 

*^ One question," said Mrs. Brownlow. " Is 
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this done with the knowledge of your 
friends ? ^^ 

" Yes — ^with the fullest, heartiest concurrence 
of the only one who has a right to influence or 
control my actions/' 

Mrs. Brownlow paused a few moments, as 
though to master her emotion. She then said — 
" Mr. Roy, I am overpowered by my thankful- 
ness that one so worthy as yourself should seek 
Ethel for a wife.'' 

Philip could only press her hand again to 
his lips. 

" Were I free to act for Ethel, without con- 
sulting others, you should have acceptance in- 
stantly ; but I am not so free. A few days at 
most will leave me at liberty to answer you, 
and — I have no fear as to what that answer will 
be. In a few days you shall hear from me — 
until then you will not attempt to see Ethel." 

" Have I not hitherto obeyed you ?" asked 
Philip. 
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" Yes/^ replied Mrs. Brownlow ; ^^ and I am 
glad I did not suspect what had passed between 
you and my child. Had I done so^ we might 
liot have met again. I should have left SmaU- 
field.'' 

"I think I can guess your meaning from 
your letter to me" said Philip. '^ That busy- 
body '' 

^' No more of her, if you please/' interrupted 
Mrs. Brownlow^ holding up her hand. ^^ Be sure 
of this, Mr. Roy, that Ethel is every way worthy 
to be your wife.'' 

" Yes !" exclaimed Philip, ^^ if I were the 
worthiest in the land." 
, '^ Yes— even so." 

In a few days after this interview Philip re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Brownlow, and — oh, joy 
to him ! — he was accepted as Ethel's suitor, pro- 
vided she consented also. The letter ended with 
these words — 

'^Remember what I said to you — Ethel is 
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every way worthy to be your wife ; with that 
conviction woo her^ and win her if you can/' 

The 9tory-teller who seeks to describe lover 
scenes is but a plagiarist at the best^ for who 
can describe them other than they are known 
to all who read what is set down upon the paper, 
yet missing " the pleasant pains,'' the unde- 
finable delights, which are needed for their truth- 
fulness ? 

Philip and Ethel loved each other, and the 
knowledge that they did so brought back health 
to the maiden's cheek, and cheerfulness to the 
lover's life. 

It was soon whispered in Greatfield that the 
young rector was engaged, and more than one 
fair communicant felt piqued that he was so. 

The old Rectory had been long occupied by 
the Rev. Algernon's bailiff, and the gable win- 
dows facing the road, and the oaken porch, and 
box-bordered grass-plats, had been neatly kept 
and cared for. The interior of the house, and the 
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grounds at the back, had been left to time and 
neglect to do what they pleased with them. 
What of that? The restoration of the faded 
chambers made pleasant business for the rector 
and his "ladye-love/^ Ethel had, we know, a taste 
for gardening, and so, Philip, his arm around 
her slender waist, let her instruct him in Adam's 
art, and looked forward to the happy time when, 
jfrom the mullioned window, which was to light 
his study, he should see her, like another Eve, go 
forth '^ amid her fruits and flowers/' 

Nor was Smallfield forgotten by its rector, 
although a new curate had taken charge of it, 
and happily sought to make the loss of his pre- 
decessor less felt than it might have been. 

Philip and Ethel were at Smallfield fre- 
quently together, and many a sick one's pillow 
had seemed softer to the sufferer's head wlien it 
had been smoothed by the white hand of '^ the 
rector's young lady." 

Philip's sermons were just as good and 
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homely, quite as full of love to God and love 
to one^s neighbour, as they were wont to be when 
he was only a curate; and those who had 
thought that to be a rector was to be a Rev. 
Algernon were delighted to find that their kind 
young shepherd still cared for his sheep, striving 
to lead them to sweet pastures and pleasant 
waters, and without keeping a Cerberus to help 
him. 

As a matter of course, a greater intimacy 
grew up between the ladies at St. Gnats and the 
ladies at The Cottage, although Mrs. Brownlow 
rarely made evening visits, and Ethel would as 
rarely leave her mamma to the solitude of The 
Cottage. ^^ This was no great loss," Miss Betty 
Eke said, " as neither of them played whist, and 
thought it beneath them to learn. Afraid of 
their threepences, she supposed. As for Miss 
Ethel, she was much too stuck up for her. She 
never could get a word out of her without 
dragging it up by the roots.^^ The fact being 
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that^ althongli Ethel was an angel to Fbilip, she 
was so mnch of the woman as not to foi^et or 
forgiTe Miss Betty^s impertinence when she had 
called with her '* missionary-box/' and nsoally, 
therefore^ confined her replies within the narrow 
limits prescribed by civility. 

With tender-hearted Aunt Rosa Ethel soon 
became an immense fayonrite^ and^ being re- 
garded by her as Philip's future wife, she rather 
oppressed the young lady by her generosity, ex- 
hibited in the form of dresses and bonnets, for 
which St. Gnats was not the emporium of &shion. 
The ardent lovers would also have been rather 
inconvenienced had they accepted all Aunt 
Bosa's afiectionate invitations to share her 
society^ and they were, therefore, very grateful 
to Mrs. Brownlow for her stay-at-home predilec- 
tions. 

With Miss Carrington Ethel never felt quite 
at ease, despite the obligation which she knew 
Philip to be under to that singular person. 
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The internal strife wMeli would not be subdued^ 
however she might conceal its existence, made 
Bertha distasteful to one as young and ingenuous 
as Ethel. Fierce bursts of temper, imperious- 
ness of manner, would occasionally display them- 
selves. Sometimes she would assume an almost 
insolent silence, and sit with her eyes fixed on 
Ethel, until the poor girl yielded to the influence 
and became silent also. At other times, when 
Philip, forgetful of observation, would exhibit 
some lover^s fondness. Miss Carrington would 
indulge in a sneering laugh, and perhaps walk 
out of the room, to the confiision of the delin- 
quents and the distress of Aunt Rosa. 

Philip was more than once disposed to resent 
this conduct; but, remembering that she was his 
aunt^s friend and visitor, he controlled his dis- 
pleasure and consoled his Ethel by some device 
knovni to true lovers. 

There was one annoyance to Philip, which 
would have been unbearable had it been exercised 
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when Ethel was present. Miss Carrington, after 
a tmie^ rarely allowed an interview to pass 
without making some allusion to what 
she was pleased to call ''The Cottage 
mystery/^ and almost required to know 
why Mr. Brownlow had nerer heen referred 
to at any time by Mrs. Brownlow or her 
daughter? 

PhiUp presumed they had their own reasons 
for their reticence. For himself^ he was satis- 
fied with Mrs. Brownlow^s character^ and the 
assurance she had given. 

''Well, what was that assurance?'^ asked 
Bertha. 

This impertinent question usually elicited a 
bow from Philip^ and his withdrawal from the 
society of the ladies. 

" If I were you, Rosa, I would demand to 
know what has been said/' remarked Miss Car- 
rington, one evening, when Philip had left in a 
huff. 
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" And so would I/' said Miss Betty Eke, who 
was present, unfortunately. 

^^ Philip knows best/^ answered Aunt Rosa ; 
" though I confess I should like to know who 
Mrs. Brownlow married.'^ 

^^ The ^ Annual Begister^s' a good thing for 
that/' said Miss Betty; ^^Fve furraged out 
many a sly match from that.'' 

''What a detective you would have made, 
dear !" replied Miss Carrington ; '' and your idea 
is not a bad one — the ' Annual Register' — not a 
set in the place, I'll be bound !" 

'' No ; I can answer for that," said Miss 
Betty ; " but I tell you what I've been think- 

mg." 

" Mischief, of course," muttered Bertha. 

'' Mr. Lazenby's in London with nothing to 
do, I'U be bound, and if you were to write to 
him, Aunt Rosa, or you, better still. Miss Car- 
rington, and set him to work, we might get 
at it." 

N 2 
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'' Well, there could be no harm in that. A 
marriage was public property, and everybody had 
a right to search the ^ Annual Register/ Even 
thin-skinned Mr. Lazenby would agree to the 
absence of impropriety in such a proceeding/' 

Aunt Rosa was only a woman, and though a 
good woman, had her fiill share of curiosity, and 
therefore consented. 

A calculation was made at once by Miss Car- 
rington on the probable date of the event, and a 
note written and sent to Mr. Lazenby, whose 
town residence was known to Miss Eke, of 
course. 

'^ Depend upon it, Rosa,'' said Bertha, as they 
parted for the night, ^^ Philip knows more of 
the Brownlow story than he chooses to commu- 
nicate to us. Good-night.^ 



y> 



Mr. Lazenby was satisfied by Miss Carrington's 
letter, which he received the next morning, that 
there could be no impropriety in looking up the 
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record of Mrs. BrownloVs marriage in the 
'' Annual Register/^ and therefore he went in 
search of a set of those literary sarcophagi^ 
wherein we find embalmed the occurrences of 
years past preserved in the narrative freshness 
of to-day. He succeeded after some trouble, 
and derived considerable amusement from much 
that he read in those remarkable volumes. He 
searched in vain down long columns of mar- 
riages for any mention of " Brownlow to Meri- 
ton /' but he had the good fortune to discover a 
page which had so much interest for him that he 
transcribed it at length; not, however, without 
introducing a little of his own orthography, 
which differed in many respects from the received 
authorities. The possession of this transcript 
actually stimulated him to the exertion of asking 
for and paying his bill at the hotel, superintend- 
ing the packing of his portmanteaus, depositing 
himself in a cab, and ultimately returning to St, 
Gnats. 
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The candles weie lighted on IVIiss Marston's 
card-table^ the counters arranged, and the cards 
waiting to be put in requisition, when Mr. 
Lazenby, fresh from London, joined the Three 
Graces waiting the arrival of Mercury. 

Tom took his tea deliberately, and talked 
about his journey up and down, and about his 
law affairs, and about his hotel bill, without 
apparently interesting his audience in the least. 
But when the servant had removed the tray, the 
urn, and the other appurtenances of the tea- 
table, there was almost a chorus of the ladies, 
demanding whether he had executed their com- 
mission, and with what results. 

Tom had thought more than once, whilst pur- 
suing his researches, that there might be some 
hidden malice in this desire to obtain, as it were, 
the certificate of Mrs. Brownlow^s marriage, and 
with a discrimination which did him credit he 
had attributed the suggestion to Miss Betty Eke. 
If so, he intended to be remorseless, and ad- 
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minister a moral scarification to that troublttome 
lady. 

^^ Firsts let me ask/' said Tom^ " who suggested 
that brilliant idea about the ' Begister ?' " 

^^ Miss Betty Eke, of course,^' said Miss Car- 
rington ; " I thought I had said so in my note.'' 

'^Secondly, let me inquire why you are so 

* 

anxious to know of this marriage?" said Tom, 
eyeing Miss Betty. 

" Because we have doubts/' replied Miss Betty ; 
but she was instantly cried down by her two 
friends. 

^^ Because you have doubts of what ?" asked 
Tom, rather sharply. " Miss Betty Eke, I have 
long had my doubts of your -— " 

" What, sir ?" 

^^ Touching story of betrothment and djring 
bridegroom; and, though I have found no trace 
of Mrs. Brownlow's marriage, I have discovered 
a case of 'Breach of Promise of Marriage/ 
copied," said Tom, producing his paper, '^ copied 
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by me from the ^ Annual Register/ to whicli I 
was referred to by you/^ 

Miss Betty Eke was evidently rendered 
powerless — speechless — by this announcement, 
as she sat with her mouth and eyes wide open, 
whilst Tom read aloud the particulars of a trial, 
" Eke V. Lumpy — Breach of Promise — Damages 
laid at £3000 /' and wherein it was proved that 
one Abraham Lumpy, an aged yeoman, had 
courted one Elizabeth Eke, thirty years his 
junior. Having woji her maiden heart, and 
provided aU things for their bridal, the said 
Lumpy became frightened of marrying the youth- 
ful Elizabeth, rushed away from the church, and 
united hiniself the next week to his venerable 
housekeeper. 

For this barbarous conduct an intelligent jury 
gave the ill-used Elizabeth the fiill damages 
claimed, namely £3000. The dates of old 
Lumpy's silly proposal, and his wicked desertion, 
were mentioned in the report, and proved to have 
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occurred on those anniversaries wliicli Betty Eke 
kept in solitude, in remembrance, as she had 
declared, of her " betrothment,'' and her ^' dead 
lover/' 

There was no whist that night ! Miss Betty 
Eke, like a wicked old fowler, had caught her 
hand in her own trap, and howled tremendously, 
until Tom Lazenby more than half repented that 
he had helped her into the difficulty. The whole 
of the evening was occupied in restoring Miss 
Betty from a series of fainting fits, which be- 
came rather tiresome to her friends about ten 
o'clock — ^when her little maid called with her 
mistress's wraps, and to take her home. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE COTERIE AT TSE TEBRACE IS BROKEN UP — TOM 
LAZENBY GIVES A CLUE TO THE BBOWNLOWS, WHICH 
MISS CAREINGTON FOLLOWS UP. 

rpHE secession of Miss Betty from St. Gnats 
broke up the whist-parties at the Terrace, 
as Miss Garrington objected to playing with 
dummy now that the incentive of annoying her 
departed friend was wanting. So Miss Bosa 
and Tom Lazenby had a knock at backgammon, 
Miss Garrington occasionally pkying a game 
or two. 

One wet afternoon, when Aunt Bosa had gone 
with Philip on a visit to the Brownlows, Tom 
Lazenby, tired with his own society, called, and 
found Miss Garrington alone. 

" I am glad you have come,^^ she said, " I^ve 
been watching the rain until the monotonous 
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splash ! splash ! has damped my spirits as much 
as it hajs done the poor wretches shivering along 
the street. Sit down, and we^U have a game at 
backgammon.^^ 

Tom was glad of some amusement, also, and 
several games were played with varying success, 
until it became almost too dark to discern the 
spots on the dice. 

^^ The evenings close in fast,^^ observed Tom, 
rising preparatory to taking his leave. 

^^ Sit down again," said Miss Carrington, in 
her decisive manner; "we shall not have tea 
for a couple of hours, and I want to talk to you.^^ 

Tom obeyed, mechanically, as he, too, was 
rather afraid of disobUging Miss Carrington. 

"I want you to tell me what you know of 
those Brownlows, with whom Rosa is so in- 
fatuated — almost as much as her nephew," said 
Miss Carrington. 

" Oh, what I know of the Brownlows ?" re- 
plied Tom, hesitatingly. 
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'^Yesj you know something about them, as 
you vouched for their respectability. What do 
you know of them ?^' asked Miss Carrington. 

Tom saw there was no avoiding an explana- 
tion, and so he said — 

'' I have known Mrs. Brownlow many years — 
a great many years — ^when she was Miss Meriton.^' 

" Meriton ? Meriton ?" repeated Bertha, ^^ that 
name seems familiar to me. Well ?'' 

^' She was the daughter of Dr. Meriton, my 
old schoolmaster.^' 

'^ Dr. Meriton your schoolmaster ?'' saidBertha, 
quickly. 

Tom could not see her face, as her back was 
to the window; and he almost fancied that she 
had moved her chair as she was speaking. 

"I went to school at The Cedars, and her 
fia,ther was the head master before he retired to 
South Bay, for quiet and cheerfulness.^' 

Bertha said it was cold, and drew the loose 
shawl she wore over her head, adding — 
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" Well, go on j I want to listen and not speak/' 

" I don't think I have anything more to say 
about her,'' adding, after a pause, " than this : 
she was a great favourite with all the boys, 
most of us were in love with her/' 

^^ Your schoolfellows, you mean ?" said Bertha, 
as though to lead him on. 

" I was desperately in love with her for nearly 
a week," continued Tom, laughing ; " but, then, 
I was nobody, and was soon cut out. My chum 
— ^that is, my best friend — ^was desperately in love 
with her. A fine chap he was, too, Falkner Lyle !" 

^^ Well ?" said his auditor, after a long pause. 

" What hours I have sat in his little berceau — 
thafs a summer-house — a sort of hut — and listened 
to Falkner talking such rabid nonsense, that I 
thought at one time his head was turned ! I 
believe that boy loved Ethel as much as any 
man ever loved a woman. I do, really." 

'' Possibly." 
He was an orphan, poor fellow ; and had no 
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fi-iend but a selfish old uncle^ and sometimes I 
used to get Falkner to spend part of liis holidays 
with me ; but it was just the same, wherever he 
could get me alone, Ethel ! Ethel I until I was 
somewhat sick of the name/' 

'' Well, go on/' 

^' He stayed at The Cedars nearly all our holi- 
day, and that quite settled him ; and, if he'd 
remained much longer at school, he'd have made 
a fool of himself — ^he did a little, as it was." 

" How ?" 

" When he heard he was to leave school he 
grew desperate, and wrote her a love-letter ; but 
I don't know what answer he got. Not a favour- 
able one, I fancy." 

'' And she liked your friend ?" asked a voice, 
husky and low. 

" I rather think she must have done in her 
heart," replied Tom ; " for he was the only boy 
she ever smiled at, I remember. He loved her, 
I'm certain, long after he left school." 
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" Why do you say that ?'' said Bertlia, 
quickly. 

'^ Oh, I spent a day with him — the last I did 
spend with him/^ said Tom, with a sigh ; " he 
was going for a trip to France, and, as we 
sat and talked of old times, Ethel of 
course came up. Whether it was the wine 
or the old love I donH know, but he began 
to rave about her as he used to do at The 
Cedars.'^ 

Tom little thought what a whirlwind he was 
sowing in the breast of the silent woman, seated 
opposite to him, or he would have bitten off his 
tongue before he went on. 

" Poor Falkner ! I wish he had married Ethel 
instead of the woman he did marry. I never saw 
his wife, but I heard she was more like a beauti- 
fill fiend than anything else. He must often 
have thought of the pretty, gentle Ethel. Such 
a good fellow ! Such a kind, warm-hearted 
fellow as Falkner was V^ 
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" Where is lie now ?" asked Bertha, with great 
effort. 

'^ I don't know — I wish I did. Much as I hate 
moving about, I'd travel many a long mile to 
shake his dear old hand again. He and his 
wife separated, I heard, and he was skulking 
about England for some time, fearing to see any 
one ; and then he went abroad, and is dead, I 
fancy, as no one has heard of him for 
years.'' 

The pent-up passion could no longer be re- 
strained, and Bertha sprung up &om her seat 
and paced the room, as was her wont when much 
excited. 

Tom rose also. 

'' Sit where you are, man !" exclaimed Bertha, 
'' or stand if you will ; but do not leave the room 
until I can speak to you — speak calmly." 

Tom had never been so surprised by a woman 
in his life, and possibly never so much frightened. 
His first impulse was to ring the bell ; but again 
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he thought he^d wait to see what turn matters 
were to take. 

The lamps in the street had been lighted, and, 
by the flickering glare of one opposite the 
window, Tom saw the now terrible face of Bertha 
as she confronted him. He was to be pardoned 
if he did feel frightened then. With her hands 
clenched and thrown backwards, she almost 
placed her face against his, and in hissing 
sounds, rather than with a human voice, she 
said — 

" You have not spoken one tithe of what you 
know about that woman.^^ 

^' ^Pon my honour '^ 

'^ Don't lie. You know how her early life 
was passed — with whom and where. You shall 
tell me — you shall ! Better fairly and at once, 
than drive me to force you to speak out.^^ 

'^As a gentleman, I know no more than I 
have told you,^^ said Tom, and truly. 

'^ I don't believe you. I know how men will 
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shuffle and lie to screen the infamons — they call 
it honour ; I call it by its right name — ^miserable 
lying. What have you to say T* 

'' Say V repKed Tom ; '' that I will not submit 
to this insolence — ^madness — ^what you will ! 
Please let me pass. Let me leave the house^ or 
I shall be as violent as you are. I have told you 
all I know, and wish to go." 

Bertha turned from him as abruptly as she had 
i^proached, and then locked the door. 

^' You can^t go until I please, Mr. Lazenby. 
You donH know me, or what I am capable of. 
Take your oath that you have told the truth." 

'' I shall do no such folly," replied Tom. " I 
have told you all I know, and why you should 
have excited yourself— — ^" 

'' Thaf s my affair," interrupted Bertha. " Don^t 
speak again. I shall be calmer presently." 

'' I trust you will, and that very soon," said 
Tom, " or I shall ring the bell and put an end to 
this nonsense." 
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Bertha motioned him to be silent. Tom saw 
the action by the light of the street-lamp. 
And then^ after she had in some way mastered 
her violence, she said, pausing every now and 
then, as though to obtain breath — 

" Mr. Lazenby, I have been very rude — ^very 
violent; but my uncontrollable temper is my 
curse.^' 

'' Very well, then '' 

'^ am a woman of strong passions. I have 
been roused by a sense of wrong to my friend — 
my only friend. Miss Marston " 

'' Very weU, that'll do.'' 

^^ I am certain that we — ^you are — deceived in 
that woman we have spoken of, and — I hardly 
know what I say — ^but any misfortune, such as a 
misalliance would be to Philip Roy, would kill 
my fipiend." 

" Well, she wont be killed by Mrs. Brownlow 
or her daughter either," said Tom, boldly. 

"We will hope not; but I, too, know some- 

o 2 
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tliiiig of that woman, and will, if I live, know 
more/' 

(C 
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Now you are warming up again,^^ said Tom. 
No, no — ^my passion is over, and I have now 
a favour to ask of you — of you, a gentleman." 

" Anything in reason,^^ said Tom. " What is 
it?^^ 

^^That you will not speak of the miserable 
exhibition that I have just made — not to Roy, 
nor to his aunt." 

^^ Certainly not," said Tom. " I promise you 
that." 

" Nor will you tell either of them what you 
have told me about her — about her early admirer 
— ^whoever he may have been ?" 

" Well, it's an odd request of yours, but I 
promise I wont," said Tom, moving, as to go. 

^^ One moment. Should you hear anything 
more of this woman's early life, you will tell me ?" 

^^No, I wont promise to do that. Miss 
Garrington," replied Tom ; " but this I will : I am 
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devilish sorry that I have meddled in this matter 
at all, and I'll promise you to do so no further." 

Bertha laid her hand on Tom's arm as he 
again moved to go. 

" You will keep the promises you have made^ 
will you not ?'' 

" Of course I shall/' replied Tom. " Good 
evening/' 

" I can be a warm friend, as you have seen, 
Mr. Lazenby, and I can be an implacable enemy. 
You can make me either," said Bertha, holding 
out her hand. Tom took it, of course, and found 
it cold as stone. 

^^ It is not likely. Miss Carrington," Tom said, 
moving towards the door, " that you and I shall 
ever have such relations with each other as to 
make it necessary to be other than friends. Fll 
thank you for the key of this door ; and Fll take 
especial care that we never have another interview 
like the one just ended." 

Miss Carrington made no reply, but unlocked 
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ibe door, and again held oat her hand. Tom 
reoeired it with as much cantion as he woidd 
hare done the paw of a tiger, and then, haying 
made his'bow^ walked out into the street, utteiiy 
r^ardless of the rain, so impressed was he with 
the scene which had just been enacted — so de- 
lighted was he to have escaped from Miss 
Carrington. 

Preparations for Mr. Lazenby^s tea had been 
made, and the fire burned brightly ; but a bache- 
lor's tea, at the best, is a social anomaly. A 
•ingle cup and saucer, a solitary muffin, a 
diminutive tea-pot ! — so unsuggestive of the plea- 
sant gossip with which '^ taking tea'' is generally 
associated, that Tom had many a time resolved 
to dispense with the mockery, and substitute a 
pipe and his grog ; but the force of habit, and a 
slight premonition of gout, had induced him to 
stick to the old custom. 

When, however, he had changed his damp 
coat and boots for a lounging coat and a pair of 
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fur slippers^ sitting down to his tea-table^ he 
felt — almost for the first time in his life — ^that 
there might be occasions when it was good for a 
man to live alone^ and that a chance of a matri- 
monial partnership with Miss Carrington would 
be one of them. 

^^ What an awful mistake any one would have 
made, who, running horn-mad, as Philip had 
done with Ethel Brownlow, or as Falkner Lyle 
did with her mother, had linked his life to Miss 
C. with that golden fetter which the parson slips 
on so easily, and then — 

" Snaps the lock 1 

^^ Lord I Lord ! the very thought of such a fate 
almost drives one to brandy-and-water — the 
reality would have made me omit the water. I 
never believed that women had any friendships — 
especially for each other — ^but this woman's is 
equal to no end of horse-power ! 

^' I'll never meet her alone again, and, if in 
company, I'll take care to have the run of the 
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door ! The idea of locking one in ! Why, 
Betty Eke would have made a month^s scandal 
out of that circumstance alone/^ 

The " tea-things^' removed, Tom had recourse 
to the old friend which had proved faithful in 
many of his small difficulties, and its wreaths of 
graceful smoke soon helped to soothe the troubled 
spirit. 

" I can't think — ^wont think — any ill of Ethel 
Meriton ; but it is strange that she never men- 
tions her husband — neither does her daughter — 
not even to Philip, I fancy, as he has told me 

there is ^ one thing' which troubles him. That's 

» 

it, no doubt. It would trouble me — I should 
certainly like to know something of my father- 
in-law— even if his address were a tomb-stone. 
Well, it's no business of mine, that's a comfort. 
Still I can't help — ^for Philip's sake — ^having 
some curiosity to know how matters stand. That 
Alec bothers me still — ^he looked such a black- 
guard. It would be a satisfaction to know who 
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Ethel married. If I did not hate moving about, 
it would be worth while going to South Bay to 
find out.^^ 

Mr. Lazenby's ruminations were disturbed by 
the servant bringing him a note, whose eon- 
tents dovetailed strangely enough with his own 
thoughts — 

"Dear Sir, — ^Where did the Meritons live 
after quitting The Cedars? Write on the en- 
closed. 

'^ Yours, &c., 

" B. C.^' 

The enclosure was a scrap of paper. The 
tone of the note was peremptory, and Tom, 
thinking no harm, wrote ^^ South Bay,^^ and 
returned the paper to the servant. He then 
refilled his pipe, which he smoked peacefully 
over the perusal of his London paper, duly deli- 
vered every evening at seven o'clock. 
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" I am more charmed with Mrs. Brownlow 
every time I see her/^ said Aunt Rosa to 
Philip, as they rode homeward from The 
Cottage. 

" I am glad of that, aunty — and Ethel ?" 

" Ethel is a perfect darling, and will make 
you a good wife, dear boy, I am certain,^^ replied 
Aunt Rosa. ^^ Her tenderness to her mamma — 
her watchfulness of her, even when you are there 
—her good temper, compliance with our requests 
for music, although you are talking to her, make 
me confident she is a good girl, and worthy to 
be my parson^s wife.^^ 

" You judge her truly, dear aunt,^' said Philip. 
^^But there are times when she shows to even 
greater advantage.^' 

'^ When she's j)etting you, I suppose ?'' asked 
Rosa, knowingly. 

^^ No, when she is comforting the sorrowing,'* 
continued Philip. " I do not mean the suflTerers 
among our poor, but her mother." 
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" Her mother ?'' asked Rosa^ surprised ; '^ does 
she ever need consolation ?^' 

" Yes ; Mrs. Brownlow occasionally is subject 
to such overpowering fits of depression, that it 
is impossible to be with her and not observe 
them. What the cause of them can be, I know 
not ; I am told by Mrs. Brownlow they proceed 
from physical causes alone, and I am bound to 

I 

believe her — from Ethel I have heard nothing.^' 

^' That^s strange,^' said Aunt Rosa. " Is it 
not, Philip r 

'^ Yes. At those times, Ethel seems to possess 
a power which is absent at other times. She 
has, if I may so say, a commanding gentleness 
which compels her mother to struggle with her 
affiction and overcome it. Since my closer 
intimacy with them, I have witnessed two such 
attacks." 

^'And no explanation? — ^not even to you?'' 
asked Aunt Rosa, somewhat markedly. 

^^None," answered Philip; "and I own to 
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yoTi, dear aunt, that I wish — I wish more con- 
fidence were shown by Mrs. Brownlow/' 

" I would ask for it, Philip ; I think you are 
now entitled — ^if not required — to do so/^ said 
Aunt Bosa. 

" I will wait a short time longer,^^ replied 
Philip ; " I would rather not ask for what, I 
hope, will come spontaneously very soon, dear 
aunt. I cannot believe that any — I hardly like 
to use the word — any disgraceful secret is con- 
nected with Mrs. BrownloVs antecedents ; but 
I am not easy, I confess, nor shall I be until 
I know more.^^ 

^^That^s a good boy,^^ said Aunt Rosa; "I 
have wished for some time to have urged you 
to press for an explanation, but you were always 
80 annoyed at any reference to the subject ^^ 

'^ By Miss Carrington,^^ interposed Philip ; 
'' and I must beg of you, aunt, not to name what 
we have now said to her.^^ 

^^ Certainly not, as you wish it.^' 
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^^ I do ; please do not ask me for any reason 
for what I require/^ said Philip ; " but I hope 
yon will never make her a confidant of my 
aflfairs, and — I would say— of your own/' 

^^ My dear Philip, you shall be obeyed ; but 
Miss Carrington is a remarkable woman, and I 
would trust her with my life, if need he" re- 
plied Aunt Rosa, somewhat warmly; "I know 
you do not like her — never did — and you have 
been a good boy to behave towards her as well 
as you have done/' 

The clock of the old cathedral chimed half- 
past ten as the fly stopped at Miss Marston's 
door. 

Miss Carrington had gone to bed, not feeling 
very well, the servant said ; and so Aunt Bosa 
was spared the sight of the angry clouds which 
remained about the face of Bertha, telling that 
the terrible tempest had only lulled for a time, 
and would rage again before it passed away. 

Miss Carrington submitted to the assistance 
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(ot ker ■Hod iridi gi^ettt fahmPRBR, judiitaiiizng 



flSenee, eat lunxsojl iridi ker, and wlock 
mmmt me!ver soogbt to dktariiL He liagB 
fixNB die fifij^efs and die bijc r fc la finoat dK azan 
veee reaaov^ as it aoeaaed^ alaioBt aayfaiiiically, 
tmt to ciftdi abatracdoD die serfaBt wkb alao 



^Yoa can go — good ni^ity^ ^i«Bi^«-*i die 
attendant, Berdiay haTing kicked die door^ 
wnpped a diesniig-gown about her, and sat 
down be£c»e the 6ie, resting her slippered fi^et 
npoa die fisnder. After a few minntes she 
loosened the bands which confined her hair^ and 
shook her king bladL tresses^ here and there 
streaked with white^ about her shoolders, and 
then pressing her ckised haods^ as was her wont, 
upon her forehead^ she remained motionless for 
some time. Bat die storm was raging within. 
No winds so strongs no suiting seas so wild, 
ss the passions at work within that woman's 
heaving bosom. 
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Slowly rocking to and fro, heaving with long 
deep breathings, that might have burst a tenderer 
heart than Bertha's, she bore in silence the un- 
holy strife until she could bear no longer; 
then, uttering a suppressed cry, she started to 
her feet, her clasped hands still above her head, 
her rounded arms rigid and bloodless, her large 
dark eyes opened to the full, as though she were 
about to utter some terrible imprecation. But 
the lips moved not, and whatever was implied 
by the attitude she had assumed found no ex- 
pression in words — ^no — ^not when she had sank 
down gently to the ground, and lain there, as 

it were in a trance, far into the night. 

She rose then with diflSculty. The candles 

upon her dressing-table had burnt low, and she 

paused, as though desirous to extinguish them; 

but, as she trembled greatly, she left the evidence 

of her long vigil to bum on, and staggered 

to the bed. 

Her limbs were cold. She drew the coverings 
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of the bed around her over her head, so that 
she laid crouched, as it were, and not like one 
expecting or seeking sleep. The light of the 
candles was shut out ; but to Bertha^s eyes 
vivid scenes were shown with men and women 
acting, as in a play. She found the puppets' 
words and meaning to their motion. 

'' He loved this woman, she thought, loved her 
as a boy and as a man — confessed it before he 
went to France and met me — my pretty face 
made him forget her, and then he married me. 
He loved her still, and her attractions contrasted 
with mine, and made him intolerant of my ^ un- 
wifely conduct.' She was present to his mind, 
and I suffered by comparison ! I should hate 
myself if I believed otherwise. When we sepa- 
rated, he might have gone his way and I mine, 
but for his brutal act. He knew I could not be 
thwarted without suffering, and he struck me 
through the child ! I would die this hour if I 
could strike again, but he has escaped me. He 
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loved this woman. I well know what she has 
been^ what has been her life, and woe to her if I 
can connect her in the least with that man from 
the time he was my husband ! He loved her I — a 
pretty, gentle doll, to be kissed and fondled ! She 
shall not go unrewarded if a tithe of what I sus- 
pect be true. If he has dared to make her '' 

but here we must close the scene, not follow 
the devices of an impure imagination and an 
unbridled nature to their close. 

There was another sleepless woman on that 
eventful night. 

Mrs. Brownlow and Ethel had gone to their 
chambers : Ethel to recall the honied words 
of her lover, Philip, until he became part of 
her dreams ; the mother to the memories 
which would come back to her despite her 
brave resolves and earnest prayers — softened 
indeed by time, and made more endurable by a 
Christian's trust, that for her, also, the wind 
would be tempered to her bearing. 

VOL. II. p 
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She had to endure on^ in expiation of the 
one great error of her life. Mrs. Brownlow was 
reading long after her household had retired to 
rest-T-the rain had ceased, but the heavy clouds 
stiU hid the moon and stars. As she read on, 
she was startled by a slight noise at her window. 
It was a loose creeper, perhaps, blown by the 
wind against the glass. Again ! And now 
it sounded more like gravel thrown up from 
below. Before she could rise, the noise was re- 
peated. Mrs. Brownlow quickly drew up the 
blind, and looked into the garden. She fancied 
she could discern the figure of a man, and a 
slight cough convinced her that she was correct 
in her surmise. Gently and without noise she 
opened her window, like one accustomed to ex- 
pect and receive such stealthy visits, and in a 
whisper asked — 

" Who's there V 

" Me — Alec, mu'm,'^ replied a voice, subdued 
also to a whisper. 
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'' Go to the door, where you will see a light 
presently ^^ — and, without closing the window, 
Mrs. Brownlow, with a noiseless step, descended 
the stairs, and went to the scullery. The door 
was only fastened with a bar, and, this removed, 
a man entered, Mrs. Brownlow closing the door 
behind him. 

It was he who had given the name of Alec. 
He was wet and shivering with cold — all his 
swagger and bravado washed out of him. He 
pulled off his saturated hat, and instinctively 
touched his forelock, after the manner of his 
kind. 

^' You are cold and wet, I see,'^ said Mrs. 
Brownlow, with extraordinary calmness; "the 
fire, I think, is out, but I will get you some 
brandy.^^ 

There were a few cinders still aglow, and, 
whilst Mrs. Brownlow was absent. Alec careftdly 
piled some wood, laid ready for the morning, on 
the smouldering coals, and, blowing softly with 

p 2 
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his mouthy produced a flame wliich looked like 
wannth, if it afforded none. 

No word was spoken until Alec had received 
a supply of brandy-and-water, and consumed the 
greater portion of it. Mrs. Brownlow then said : 

'' Well j what brings you here to-night ?" 

'^ You may be sure things is desperate or I 
shouldn^t ha' come, missus/' replied Alec, in a 
whisper. 

'' I fear so.— WeU V 

" If ever a man was down on his luck, he is V' 
said Alec, ^^ I never see him so afore, but he 
is down.'' 

^^ You will speak plainer, if you please. Why 
have you come here ?" 

"Because he's nowhere else to go, missus. 
He's so down that, if you don't lend a helpin' 
hand, he's nothing afore him but starvation or 
the work'us." 

"Then you have come for money?" asked 
Mrs. Brownlow. 
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'' I have, mii'm/' replied Alec, taking up his 
empty glass and then replacing it, as a broad 
hint that a little more would be agreeable. 

^' Take what you want/' said Mrs. Brownlow, 
and Alec filled his tumbler, observing as he did 

80 — 

^' You see, mu'm, I once promised you for 
him that I never would look you up any more 
for money, not if he went on his bended knees 
and asked me to do it j but when I see him so 
down — so desperate done — I '^ 

^' I wish to hear nothing more than the sum 
you require fipom me,'' said Mrs. Brownlow. 

^^ Well, mu'm, I should say about a hundred 
would do it." 

" A hundred pounds, man \" said Mrs. Brown- 
low, rather raising her voice. " You know, or, 
at least, he knows, that I have not a tenth part 
of that sum to give." 

" Oh, I don't ask you to give, mu'm. If he 
gets up, he'll pay it again — he says that," 
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observed Alec, looking as though lie believed his 
own assertion. 

" I ask for no return ; but the sum you have 
named is far beyond my means/^ said Mrs. 
Brownlow. 

^' On course, mu'm, that^s what I said : ' after 
all that you have had,^ I said ; ^ after that last 

dodge of yours ^ *^ 

Mrs. Brownlow stopped the man. 
^^ You must not remain here any longer. I 
do not ask — I do not care to know — any more. 
There are twenty pounds — take them. I have 
no more to give, and do wrong in giving 
that.'' 

^' Not as Fm a honest man !'' said Alec. 
''These five-pound notes will save him from 
ruination. If they'd been a hundred, so much 
the better ; but them'U save him for the present.'^ 
Mrs. Brownlow took up the candlestick and stood 
ready to light Alec to the door ; and, as soon as 
that worthy had gulped rather than drank off 
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the remainder of his brandy-and- water, he fol- 
lowed with rather an unsteady step his unwilling 
entertainer. They had just reached the door 
when Ethel was heard calling "Mamma !" 

" Yes, dear/^ Mrs. Brownlow answered, with 
a calm, firm voice, "I am coming.'' As she 
spoke, she opened the door, and then replaced 
the bar when the visitor had passed out. She 
then went to Ethel. 

" I thought I heard voices, mamma,'' said 
Ethel, " and when I went to your room ^" 

^^ I had heard them also," replied Mrs. 
Brownlow. " I have been downstairs. There is 
no one there, and some one must have been 
talking in the road." 

" Why, mamma, dear, you're not undressed !" 
said Ethel. '^ How naughty of you !" 

" I have been reading ; but — ^I wiU go to bed 
now, darling. Do you the same;^ or Mr. Roy 
will be scolding me for letting you take cold. 
To bed ! to bed !" 
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And 80 the two ladies of The Cottage 
went to their chambers. To sleep and dream 
of love I To sleep not^ and dream of a 
past not to be recalled — of a future not to be 
ayoided. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PEACE AT THE TEBHACE— HISS CABSINGTON GOES IN 
PURSUIT OF MISCHIEP, AND FINDS IT READILY. 

SPHERE had been occasions when Aunt Rosa^s 
good nature had been sorely tried by the 
waywardness of her dear friend Bertha, and 
when she had regretted the circumstances which 
had compelled her almost to receive Miss Car- 
rington as 'a companion and lodger in her 
hitherto peaceful home. This feeling of regret 
had never been so strong as during the two days 
which succeeded the somewhat eventful evening 
we have just described, as Bertha was either 
sullen or petulant, keeping her gentler friend 
Rosa in a continual flutter, and dreading one of 
those outbursts of temper which was very trying 
to the endurance of the whole household. 
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It was a great relief, therefore, when Miss 
Carrington announced that business of import- 
ance called her immediately to London, and 
that she should leave St. Gnats on the following 
morning. Her servant was to be prepared to 
join her on the receipt of a letter, and it might 
be a fortnight or more before Miss Carrington 
would return to St. Gnats. 

By the time Aunt Rosa was astir the next 
morning Miss Carrington had taken her de- 
parture. At twelve o'clock of the same day she 
entered the oflSce of Mr. Furager, to the no 
small surprise of that gentleman. ' 

" Miss Carrington !" Mr. Furager was heard 
to exclaim, when a clerk in the outer oflSce de- 
livered that lady's card. ^^ What the deuce has 
brought her to London ?'' 

" Business of importance, you may be sure, or 
I should not have come,'' said Miss Carrington, 
entering the room at the heels of the clerk, who 
retired at the client's precipitancy and intrusion. 



ik. 
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" Are you very busy ?" asked Bertha, sitting 
down on sundry papers strewed upon a chair. 

'^WeU, rather.^' 

'' But not very/^ interrupted the client. '^ You 
must put aside what you are doing, then, and 
attend to me, if you please.^' 

Mr. Furager grew rather warm, but Miss 
Carrington was a valuable client, and the worthy 
lawyer could bear much from a person in that 
position. 

^*I think I have made a great discovery,'^ said 
Miss Carrington. 

'^ Found the child ?'' asked Furager. 

" No ; I have given up all hope of that, at 
least for the present,^' replied Bertha, coldly. 

'' What then ? Of Lyle ?" said Furager. 

" Possibly — or what is, in part, as good — a way 
to make him feel that his enemy, his wife, is 
Uving,^' answered Bertha. 

" Now, what is the good of that ?" 

" No good — at least, I hope not. I require 
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some compensation for what I have undergone — 
some return for all that I have spent on the con- 
tents of that black box above your head — ^my 
name is on it, I see — and if I fancy I can get it 
by the course I am about to take, you mustn't 
object, I shall pay you/' 

'^ You are the strangest woman, certainly ^^ 

" You have said that a hundred times before, 
and have found that I wiQ have my way, Mr. 
Furager. Now, hear what I have to say/' 

Bertha then repeated to Mr. Furager all that 
she had learned from Tom Lazenby, mingling 
with his statement many of her own surmises. 
No one who had known Mrs. Brownlow, had 
they'listened to Bertha's now-painted portrait of 
her, would have recognised a likeness ; but Mr. 
Furager accepted it as part of his instructions 
and made a note — ^^Mrs. B., a most unamiable 
person." 

"And what do you propose doing?" asked 
Mr. Furager. 
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'' I propose to take you at once — ^to-morrow — 
to South Bay^ and make inquiries about these 
Meritons/' answered Bertha. 

'^ Why, my dear madam, what you speak of 
must have occurred seventeen years ago I" ex- 
claimed Furager. 

'* About that time/' said Bertha, cooDy; " and, 

therefore, I want your cool head to direct 

my perseverance. Pay yourself well — I 

know I ask the sacrifice of valuable time — I 

have done so before, and never inquire 

for more than the sum-total of bill of 

costs/' 

'' My dear madam, I know you are liberal, 

appreciative, but '^ 

'' You will be ready to go to-morrow, I am 
sure you will. We can get to South Bay by 
rail, or at the worst, within a few miles of it. 
The train starts at ten, and I will be here for 
you at half-past nine.'' 

"'Pon my word, Mrs. — ^Miss Carrington,'' 
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said Furager, grinning, '^you do with me just 
as you please/^ 

^^ It is a way I have/^ replied Bertha, sharply. 
'* You will be ready ?'* 

'^Certainly/' answered Furager, bowing and 
spreading out his hands like a man yielding to 
his fate. 

" That's a good fellow \" said Bertha. '' You 
have my will to make some day; and Miss 
Carrington has few friends, as you know — ^none 
better than yourself. Why, the man's blushing ! 
Shall I ring the bell and show the clerks the 
phenomenon ?'' 

^^ You really took me by surprise. I know 
that I have done my duty — ^perhaps something 
more — in your case, but I did not expect to 
have my services recognised in a way — ^in a 



manner " 



^^ To be considered hereafter, my good friend,'' 
said Bertha, rising. ''I will not hinder you 
longer. Lay your good dogs in the office 
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on their scent, and be ready for me in the 
morning/^ 

Mr. Farager promised to be ready, as busi- 
ness was rather slack, and Miss Carrington 
paid like a begum, always permitting Mr. 
Furager to make his own estimate of the 
value of attendances, letters, travelling 
expenses, messengers, stamps, and fees to 
counsel. 

It was fortunate for the business Mr. Furager 
had in hand that he should have visited South 
Bay in years gone by, and before the little 
watering-place had built itself a pier, a great 
hotel, an esplanade, and a street of shops, almost 
entirely obliterating the traces of its former 
humility, and as it must have been when the 
Meritons had resorted to it for cheapness and 
retirement. 

" Dear me, what a change I" said Mr. Furager. 
" I should not have known the place had I come 
upon it by chance — that row of houses is new — 
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that hoters new — ^that street's new — all's new 
together/' 

'^But the church yonder is old/' remarked 
Bertha^ '^ and there must be some old hangers- 
on to the ' venerable pile' who may be of use to 
us. Let us go there." 

'^ Exactly what I was on the point of suggest- 
ing/' said Furager^ telling a tarradidle^ as his 
mind had been occupied with the changes at 
South Bay. 

A walk of half a mile brought them to the 
old church, or '' the venerable pile/' as Bertha 
would persist in calling it, italicising the words 
in a way peculiar to herself. She was so elated 
by the business she had in contemplation^ that 
her manner might have been mistaken for the 
cheerfulness of a benevolent woman in the pur- 
suit of good. 

Mr. Purager inquired for the sexton^ as the 
most likely to know the whereabouts of the quick 
and the dead of the parish. But he proved to 
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be a young man who was the vicar^s gardener 
and sexton^ using the same spade to cultivate 
very dissimilar crops. 

*' He didnH remember the name of Meriton — 
he was only a boy at school seventeen years 
ago^ and was not at all up in the tomb- 
stones/' 

" Who was your predecessor V^ asked Furager. 

'^ Oh, he^s dead, he be — died the year before 
last, or I shouldnH be sexton now, I take it,'' 
replied the youth, with a grin. 

Furager nodded his head and smiled, as 
though he feared to encounter such a clever 
fellow, and then asked — 

'' Had the last sexton a wife ?" 

*' I believe ye he had," replied the young man ; 
"if he hadn't, perhaps, I shouldn't be sexton 
now." 

Furager smiled and nodded again. 

" Is she living ?" 

'^ Yes, sir, and as big an old termagant as 

VOL. II. Q 
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ever. That^s her cottage yonder — Mrs. Rubbles's/^ 
replied the young sexton. 

'^ Thanks," said Purager, giving the man a 
shilling ; " I may want to see you again. Good 
day." 

Mrs. Rubbles was sitting down to an early 
tea with her sister, Mrs. Fisher, when Purager 
and Bertha presented themselves at the door of 
her cottage 

^^Mrs. Rubbles, I believe?" said the lawyer, 
as though he were examining a witness. 

Mrs. Rubbles observing a note-book, which 
her questioner carried in his hand, instantly 
formed her own conclusions as to the nature of 
the visit, and, being a woman of warm temper 
and particularly partial to a quiet tea, she 
answered rather snappishly : 

^^ Yes, it is, sir ; and, thank you, but we don^t 
want no tracts — ^specially at tea-time." 

'^ I am not a distributor, ma'am," said Purager, 
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mildly; ''but have called to put, if I can, a 
sovereign, perhaps two, into your pocket/' 

*' Dear me, sir,'' replied Mrs. Bubbles, rising, 
and brushing the crumbs from her apron ; '' Pm 
lure I beg your pardon — step in, sir — step in, 
ma'am — only my sister, Mrs. Fisher ; but if you 
only knowed how we are pestered since South 
Bay's been took to by the gentry, by parties — 
pious parties — calling at all times and seasons to 
leave tracks and nothing else — not even a bounce 
of tea or a worsted comforter — ^you wouldn'i 
wonder at my being uppish, 'specially at 
tea-time, the only quiet meal a poor body 
gets who has to live by the miceture of her 
brow." 

Bertha was growing a little impatient at this 
rigmarole, but Furager, from long experience of 
the witness-box, knew he was saving time by 
allowing the woman to reel off her superfluous 
verbiage. 

''And now, Mrs. Bubbles, if you please, I 

q2 
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want to ask you a few questions/^ said Mr. 
Furager, referring to his note-book. 

'^ Oh V' observed Mrs. Rubbles, with a look 
full of meaning ; '^ youVe come to make ' in- 
quiries/ as they call 'em, I suppose ?'' 

'^ Just so/' replied Furager. 

^^ Tombstones ?'' asked Mrs. Rubbles, with 
the same look. 

"Well — perhaps, yes — my inquiries may in- 
elude a tombstone/' replied Furager. 

'^Well, sir, I have had to go through 'in- 
quiries' two or three times since my old man 
died, and I've took advice of our clerk, and I 
don't mean to do it again." 

'^ Do what, my good woman ?" asked Bertha, 
quickly. 

" Answer questions, ma'am, unless I have my 
terms/' replied Mrs. Rubbles, rather rudely. 

" Give the woman a sovereign, Mr. Furager," 
said Bertha ; '^ and, if I find you can give the 
information I want, you shall have more money." 
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'^ I'm obliged to you, ma'am/' replied Mrs. 
Rubbles, making a stiff curtsey, and taking the 
money, as though she were unconscious of the 
act. "We shall agree, I dare say, as wc? 
go on. Mrs. Fisher, you need not go until 
you've done your tea — ^witnesses on both sides. 
I'm ready to answer, if I know your busi- 
ness." 

" Very well," replied Mr. Furager, rathei* 
posed by the woman's coolness ; " did you know, 
about seventeen years ago, a Dr. Meriton, who 
lived here ?" 

" Merritin ! Merritin 1 Doctor Merritin !" re- 
peated Mrs. Rubbles, reflectively ; adding, "Why, 
of course I did. He 'tended you, Mrs. Fisher, 
with your third boy, Johnny." 

" No, no ; that could not be," said Furager, 
" he was not a medical man." 

" Oh, not medikle ;" and again Mrs. Rubbles 
assumed the reflective. 

" He was an old schoolmaster, and came here 
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with his daughter/' said Bertha^ hastily; ''did 
you know anything of them V 

''Oh, them's the parties!'' exclaimed Mrs. 
Bubbles, rushing out of the mist of memory ; 
" oh, of course I remember them. Don't you, 
Mrs. Fisher?" 

Mrs. Fisher's mouth was filled with bread and 
butter, so she could only nod her head and 
grunt. 

" Pray, what do you want to know of them, 
ma'am ?" asked Mrs. Rubbles. " I used to wash 
there and char — they lived at Rook Hall ; ifs 
pulled down now. It had been the Manor House 
once; but, like its owners, it had come down 
in the world, and was reduced to two parlours, 
upstairs rooms, kitchen, and wash- 'us." 

" That's a satisfactory description," remarked 
Mr. Furager, making a note in his book. 

'* Well, my good woman, go on," said Bertha, 
a little emphatically. 

"Don't you think you had better ask me 
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questions ?^^ observed Mrs. Rubbles, "1 should 
then know what you wanted answered, ma^am/' 

'' True/' replied Bertha. 

Mr. Furager undertook to eKamine the 
witness. 

'' You knew Dr. Meriton ?'' 

^adid.^' 

'' An old man ?'' 

" He were.'' 

" He had a daughter ?" 

'' He had." 

^' About nineteen or twenty?" 

'^ Or twenty-one." 

'^ Did you know her ?" 

'^ I did. I washed and char'd her." 

^^Well, my dear madam (turning to Miss 
Carrington), what else do you want to know ? 

'' What else ?" asked Bertha. '' As yet we 
have learned nothing of what I came to know, 
Mrs. Rubbles." 

'' M'm 1" 
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'' I am anxious to know what character Miss 
Meriton bore when here ?^' 

^^ As to pay, m^m ? — Two shillings a day and 
beer/' 

'^ That is not what I mean. Was she thought 
a prudent girl ?" 

Mrs. Rubbles was puzzled to know what 
answer to make, so that it might tend to her 
own advantage ; she therefore said, " Well, you 
see, that's a question one don't like — I mean, 1 
shordd like to know what you wish to find out 
about r 

" You have nothing to fear in answering us 
plainly," said Mr. Furager. 

" No, perhaps not,'' replied Mrs. Rubbles ; 
" but I might get paid, you see, for holding my 
tongue." 

''Not so well as you shall be for speaking 
out," said Bertha, and immediately placed 
five sovereigns in the hands of the delighted 
Mrs. Rubbles, who then proceeded to answer in 
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the affirmative every question wliich Miss Car- 
rington asked ; and be sure that her wicked ima- 
gination suggested some which she only could 
have associated with the name of Ethel Meriton. 

Savagely excited and maliciously gratified by 
what she had made the woman affirm^ Bertha 
promised a further reward if Mrs. Rubbles would 
procure from the parish clerk a copy of the cer- 
tificate of any marriage between Ethel Meriton 
and a man named Brownlow. 

" Why, I remember that marriage/^ said Mrs. 
Fisher. "My old man broke his leg coming 
from The Ship, Torbay. He'd got drunk, as he 
had a pound for signing the marriage lines. 
The wedding was done on the sly, and quiet 
like.'' 

Bertha's eyes sparkled with pleasure, and it 
was only Mr. Purager's interposition which pre- 
vented her endowing Mrs. Fisher with a sovereign 

also. 

When Miss Carrington and her legal friend 
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had departed for '^ the Bay/^ and were well out 
of hearing of Mrs. Bubbles and her sister^ the 
two women set up a loud vulgar laugh that 
frightened the spiders in their webs on the un- 
brushed ceiling. 

'^ My goodness, Sukey Rubbles, what awful 
Ues you told 'em I" said sister Fisher. 

" Well, they put 'em in my mouth, didn't 
they? As they seemed ready to pay hand- 
somely, I warn't fool enough not to let 'em have 
what they wanted," replied Rubbles, laughing 
like a gorilla. 

^' But, Sukey, that was quite true about my old 
man and the marriage lines, so mind you get me 
summut to-morrow for remembering it," said 
Mrs. Fisher; and that point being ceded, the 
pair walked off to make a small investment in 
Dutch Hollands, of which liquid they were both 
admirers, owing, as they said, "to their mother 
having weaned them on it, when smuggling was 
about on the coast." 
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A copy of the marriage certificate of Ethel 
Meriton^s marriage was duly obtained and 
Uberally paid for by Miss Carrington, and Mr. 
Purager was then instructed to procure what in- 
formation he could as to the husband, Brown- 
low. No clue to him, however, could be found 
either at South Bay or in London ; and, after 
some days of fruitless inquiries, the matter was 
abandoned. 

Mr. Furager then proceeded to put into a 
narrative form the information which had been 
extracted from Mrs. Rubbles, and with this 
shameful document, fairly copied out by Miss 
Carrington, she returned to St. Gnats. 

A fortnight had elapsed since Aunt Bosa had 
been free from her uncomfortable visitor, and 
the contrast was so much in favour of the 
absence of Miss Carrington, that her return was 
a subject of regret with the whole household. 

Aunt Bosa was the only one who made any 
effort to conceal their discontent, and Berthage 
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quickness of perception soon discovered how un- 
popular she was at the Crescent. The discovery 
gave her no concern^ as she knew that the 
course she was about to take would lead to her 
separation from Rosa and her family ; and the 
hatred she had conceived for Mrs. Brownlow and 
her daughter Ethel made her projected revenge 
on them a sufficient consolation for the prospec- 
tive estrangement. 

Taking advantage of Philip's absence at 
Smallfield one evening, shortly after her return, 

9he said to Rosa — 

" You have never asked me, my dear, the 
cause of my leaving you so suddenly.^' 

'^ I knew I shordd hear at your pleasure, if you 
wished me to be aquainted with it,'' replied Rosa. 

'' And I will tell you," said Bertha, perfectly 
calm and collected, as though she had been about 
to impart the most ordinary or pleasing intelli- 
gence. " I went to London on your account, on 
Philips, and my own." 
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Nothing wrong about the Rectory V* asked 
Rosa. 

^^ Nothing at present, and that nothing might 
be, I took my late journey. You and Philip 
have been so completely infatuated with the 
Brownlows that I knew any suspicions — convic- 
tions — of mine, would have been set at naught. 
I determined, therefore, before I spoke to you^ 
to be provided with proofs, if they could be ob- 
tained, of the truth of what I had to say.^' 

" What do you mean V asked Rosa, turning 
very pale. 

^^ That you are deceived in the character of 
Mrs. Brownlow, and that her daughter Ethel is 
no fit wife for a man holding Philip^s position 
in the Church,^^ said Bertha, calmly. 

^' What do you mean ? What can you mean V^ 

" Mr. Lazenby, one evening, when you were 
at The Cottage, made certain revelations to me, 
little knowing to whom he spoke, of his early 
acquaintance with this woman. He had known 
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her since his school-days, and when he was the 
school- fellow — of whom, think you?^^ 

'^ I cannot guess/' 

'' Of Falkner Lyle/' said Bertha, firmly. 

'^ How strange 1 How marvellously strange V^ 
exclaimed Rosa. 

'^ From what he said, I learned also that the 
woman had been an early love of that man — that 
he had loved her to the very day he left for 
France and met me ; that when we parted, after 
our wretched brawls, he did not leave England, 
but remained here some time — Lazenby pro- 
fessed not to know where ; but, knowing so much, 
I was sure he could have told me more/' 

" What could he have told you ?'' 

'^ That which I resolved to learn. I am not 
to be put away from any settled purpose, and I 
have discovered the truth.'' 

^' What is it — ^what is it ? You must tell me. 
Bertha, if it is not now too late to hear it for 
any good," said Rosa, in great distress. 
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" Bead that statement^ it will spare ns both 
some pain — some shame/^ 

And Bertha gave her friend a paper, whose 
wicked contents were intended to sully the fair 
fame of Ethel Meriton, and to stigmatise her 
child. It told that the dishonoured woman — 
dishonoured by her first lover — ^had sought to 
cover her dishonour by a marriage with a man of 
desperate fortune and evil character ; that, thanks 
to the honest savings of her deceased father, she 
was enabled to make her way among the respect- 
able and good, and had succeeded at last in 
obtaining for the child of her shame the prospect 
of an honourable alliance with such a man as 
Philip Roy. 

The paper fell from Rosa's hand when she had 
finished — she had read it with many pauses and 
exclamations of distrust — ^and, whilst the short 
stupor which overcame her continued, Miss Car- 
rington picked up the fallen sheet, folded it 
calmly, and thrust it into the bosom of het 
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dress, as though it were some precious charm to 
be worn nearest her heart. 

When Rosa revived. Bertha was placidly 
bathing her forehead with some essence, and 
speaking in a kindly voice. 

Aunt Rosa thrust away the hand which had 
struck a blow sharper than a knife could have 
done, and then confronted her false friend. 

^^ Bertha Lyle, I know not why you have 
done this wicked thing '* 

" What wicked thing V asked Bertha, calmly. 
" I have unmasked a hypocrite, and saved your 
nephew from a marriage which would have dis- 
graced hitn." * 

*' I donH believe it ! I donH believe there is 
one word of truth in that cruel story,^* said Rosa, 
trembling as she spoke. 

" Because you are infatuated with that woman 
and her child/^ replied Bertha, wamjly. " Dare 
you accuse me of fabricating that story ? If so, 
for what end V^ 
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To gratify your own malice. The words 
you used when we were together on the river, 
and speaking of your child, have never been for- 
gotten — ^ I hate all he loves — ^hate all who love 
him/ '' 

" Words— merely words/' replied Bertha ; 
^^ spoken when I was almost mad enough to 
have destroyed myself, and so I told you/' 

^^ What proof have you V^ asked Rosa, after a 
short pause. 

*^ Go to South Bay, and hear with your own 
ears, as I did, the disgraceftd story. I will give 
you the women's names who were acquainted 
with all the facts." 

" I will go — Philip shall go," said Rosa, be- 
wildered almost. ^^ But then those people might 
say the same/' 

'' If they spoke truly they would," replied 
Bertha. " But there is a proof nearer home." 

" Where — ^where ?" asked Rosa, earnestly. 

"In Ethel Brownlow's face — the girl's, I 

VOL. II. K 
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mean. The forehead, ehin> and mouth, are 
almost counterparts of Falkner^s. I could not 
tell why that girl's face had such an interest for 
me until I came upon this unlooked-for con- 
nexion between her and that man, and then the 
-truth came — came like a flash of light. I 
wanted no other proof, but I sought and 
foimd abimdant evidence. You may believe or 
not.'' 

Aunt Bosa burst into a passion of tears, 
hiding her face. Bertha regarded her as a 
cruel inquisitor might have regarded a victim, 
.and then walking deliberately to the window 
looked out at the people passing to and fro, 
apparently unmoved by the sorrow of the only 
ifriend her heartlessness had left her. 

When Bosa was calm enough to speak, she 
said — 

" Philip must know of this, Bertha. Who is 
to tell him ?'' 

'' Not y replied Bertha. 



^ 
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'' But you will be present when I give Lim 
that dreadful paper ?^^ 

^^ Yes, certainly/' answered Bertha. 

Almost as the last word was spoken, Philip 
entered the room. He saw at once that his 
aunt was in distress, and a glance at Miss Car- 
rington suggested that she was the cause« 

" What is the matter here ?'* asked Philip. 
^^ My dear aunt, you have been cry ing.'^ 

Bosa threw her arms around Philip's neck, 
and exclaimed, piteously, ^^ My poor boy — ^my 
dear boy V' 

" What has happened, aunt ? What distresses 
you so much?'' But as Rosa answered only 
with sobs, Philip addressed himself to Bertha : 
" Perhaps you will explain. Miss Carrington ?" 

" I have made a communication to your aunt," 
replied Bertha, '^ which has annoyed her, as it will 
no doubt distress you. I had a duty to dis- 
charge to your aunt, and I have done it. I refer 
you to her for fiirther explanation." 

B 2 
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It was some time before Aunt Rosa could 
command herself sufficiently to speak, and, when 
she could do so, her tears flowed faster than her 
words. In a few unconnected sentences she 
repeated the conversation she had had with Miss 
Carrington — Philip all the while sitting as im- 
movable as a statue. Rosa then received the 
paper which she had had from Bertha, and 
handed it to Philip, who read it with compressed 
lips and almost uncontrollable anger. 

When he had finished, he rose up and threw 
the paper from him. As the paper left his 
hand it brushed the cheek of Bertha. The act 
was unintentional, but the blood rose into Bertha's 
face and filled the large vein in her forehead. 

" My dear aunt,'* said Philip, with great 
efibrt, " were I not a minister of God, I would 
tell you to drive that wicked woman from your 
house; but here, perhaps, remorse may some 
day reach her, and let us pray repentance also.*' 

^' You canting fool !" exclaimed Bertha. 
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But Philip heeded her not, and spoke still to 
his aunt. 

^^ Do not believe the miserable lies I have just 
read. In a few days I will prove them to be 
calimmies, every one. Can you be comforted by 
that assurance, dear V^ asked Philip. 

^' Oh, yes ! Oh, yes ! You never deceived me 
in your life,^^ replied Bosa. 

'' I shall not return again to-day, nor for 
some days, I fear ; but you will find me at Mr. 
Lazenby's. 

Aunt Rosa guessed Philip^s meaning ; so 
also did Bertha, and her dark eyes again gUttered 
as they were accustomed to do when her evil 
temper was aroused. 

"Remember what I have promised, and be 
comforted by what I have said.'^ Philip kissed 
his aunt tenderly, and then left the room. 

When the outer door had closed. Bertha ap- 
proached the chair where her dear Mend Rosa"^ 
was sitting, again overpowered by her tears^ and 
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leaning down^ so that her lips nearly touched 
Bosa^s ear, she said — 

^^ The scene is over, Rosa, and I shall go to my 
room. Your nephew has had his hour, do not 
be surprised if I seek mine. Better to lend 
than to give, Rosa.'^ 

^^ Oh, Bertha !^^ replied Rosa ; ^^ think what he 
must have suffered. Perhaps he knows more 
than we do.^^ 

^^ Perhaps,^^ replied Bertha, and left the room. 

Very possibly, ladies. 

One evening, Mrs. Brownlow, Ethel, and 
PhiUp, sat together in the drawing-room at The 
Cottage. The room was lighted only by the fire, 
which scarcely made the sitters^ faces visible to 
each other. Without, the moon was full and bright, 
and no passing clouds were there to hide its 
beauty. Mrs. Brownlow was the chief speaker, 
and her voice was low and sorrowful. She was 
telling to Philip and to Ethel, for the first time, 
much of the history of her life, in order that 
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fliere should be no mystery that she could 
solve between them, and that the love which 
they had now for each other should be strength- 
ened by the ixuth. We shall hear this story 
also, but not now. 

Before they separated, Philip knelt by Mri^ 
Brownlow^s side and took her hands in his. 
^^ Mother, dear mother,'^ he said, " for such you 
shall be to me from this time forth, and all that 
the love of a son can do to console you for 
sorrows past, and to strengthen you for those 
which may be in store for you, I wiU do.^^ 

Mrs. Brownlow stooped down her head, and 
kissed Philip^s forehead. 

At the bidding of Philip, Ethel released her 
mother^s neck, which she was embracing, and 
knelt also, whilst the servant prayed to his 
Master. 

When Ethel went out into the garden with 
her lover, encircled by his arm and looking up 
into his face, the moonlight showed that she had 
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been weeping, and that her eyes were yet filled 
with her tears. 

^^ How good of you, dear Philip/^ she said, 
^^to speak those words of comfort to dear 
mamma ! I thought, perhaps, as she told her 
story, that you might love her less, although I 
felt to love her more/^ 

^^ Poor bruised reed V^ said Philip, sighing 
deeply. ^^No, my sweet Ethel, I should be 
more unworthy than I trust I am if I could 
withhold my love from one who has endured so 
much — endured so bravely — and proved her own 
goodness by making you what you are. No 
lover's words these, Ethel, but the words of sin- 
cerity and truth.'' 

They exchanged their holy kisses, as though 
about to part, and yet they lingered, clasping 
each other, looking into each other's faces — 
Ethel's lighted by the stars and moon, as though 
it were an angel's. One more ! and yet one 
more ! and then, " Good night.^ 



yj 
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CHAPTER X. 

MISS caerington's hour of triumph arrives— how 

SHE uses it — PHILIP AND ETHEL LEARN MORE OF 
MRS. BROWNLOW'S SORROWS. 

TTTHEN Philip left the house of his aunt he 
went at once to his friend Lazenby^s. 

^^ I have come to ask shelter for a few days, 
friend Tom/^ said Philip to Lazenby, ^^ if you 
will be troubled with me T' 

^^ Shelter ? What does your reverence mean f" 
asked Tom, laying down his pipe in astonish- 
ment. ^^ At any rate, I^m heartily glad to see 
you — sit down. You seem agitated — try a 
pipe/' 

Philip smiled, and waved his hand, as reject- 
ing Tom's offer of the pipe, but sat down, and, 
after a brief pause, told his mentor the scene 
which had just been acted at his Aunt Rosa's. 
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Wliat an extraordinary thing \" said Tom. 
Miss Carrington Lyle^s wife I And tliat I 
should have told her what I did about Ethel 
Meriton V 

" It is indeed strange V^ observed Philip, 
thoughtfuUy. 

'^ What a malicious devil she must be/' con- 
tinued Tom^ ^' to make up all those lies in order 
to revenge herself upon Mrs. Brownlow ! I am 
glad you don't believe them/' 

'^No/' replied Philip, thoughtfully— '^ no, I 
do not; that is, I am certain — I mean that 
though there is some mystery about one of Mrs. 
Brownlow's connexions — ^Ethel ! my own darling 
Ethel ! is uncompromised every way." 

'^Hurrah! Then don't look so gloomy," re- 
plied Tom. ^^ Miss Carrington can't remain at 
your aunt's under circumstances '^ 

^^ Oh, it is not that which makes me rather 
thoughtful, Tom, but '' Philip paused. 

" I tell you what, old fellow," said Tom ; " you 
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have something on your mind which you want to 
tell me, and yet you would rather not. Now, 
put it away till the morning — sleep on it — and 
then, if you think I can be of more service by 
knowing it, out with it. Lord ! how I wish you 
could smoke I If s at such times as these that 
one pipe is worth a dozen counsellors.^' 

" Well, I will do as you say. Let us have a 
knock at backgammon,'^ replied Philip. 

" All right,'' said Tom. ^' Let me order your 
bed to be ready. I can lend you a surplice to 
sleep in, and we can send in for your dressing- 
case in thie morning." 

Tom's orders were soon given, and Philip, 
meanwhile, arranged the men in the board. 

^^O, yes," said Tom; "this looks very pro- 
mising. Why, you've made an Indian regiment 
of the men — ^half black, half white. Here, give 
me those five niggers;" and having corrected 
Philip's error in arranging the pieces, the two 
opponents commenced their " mimic war." 
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Tom saw tliat the rector^s mind was not in 
ibe game, but, like a good friend, he took no 
notice, and backgammoned his reverence three 
times running. 

" That will do, Tom, for to-night, I think,'^ 
said Philip ; ^^ and now, if you please, a biscuit, 
a modicum of sherry-and-water, and then to 
bei'^ 

'^ And no pipe V^ Tom sighed with affected 
condolence. ^^ I wouldn^t undergo that depriva- 
tion for your two livings of Great-cum-Small — 
nor 

'^ Ah ! there^s another diflSculty,^' said Philip ; 
'^ but I wont talk of probabilities to-night.'^ 

Tom agreed that it was advisable not to do 
so, and soon raised smoke enough for the rector 
and himself, punctuating by puffs a roundabout 
story of a man who had a cork leg and fell 
among cannibals ; how he declared he was not 
digestible, and gave the savages his artificial 
limb as a sample, by which ingenious device he 
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saved his life ; came home and read a paper on 
the subject at the Geological Society, and was 
immediately after elected a member of " The 
Travellers'/" 

When Philip had gone to bed Tom took an 
extra pipe and thought over all that he had 
heard. He thought also of the vagabond Alec, 
and the masculine feet at the top of the stairs ; 
and a dim recollection came into his mind of 
some bad fellow whom he had known of the 
name of Brownlow. When Tom laid his head 
upon his generally peaceful pillow, he was so 
disquieted that he heard the clocks of St. Gnats, 
great and little, chime the quarters of the next 
two hours, and wondered why they could not 
agree to keep time and strike together. 

" What a strange world this is I" thought 
Tom, the next morning, when he had shaved 
one half of his face. " How we seem to live 
in circles ! Here am I deposited, quite by 
chance, at St. Gnats, a residuary legatee. With- 
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out any effort of mine, I am surrounded by the 
friends of my youth : Ethel Meriton — and Falkner 
Lyle^s worser half — ^making a deuce of a row by 
digging up the old love of a boy and girl, aad 
in which I took a part years ago. I don^t see 
the end of it, either/' Tom finished shaving. 

^' I wonder if I had married,^' he thoughl^ 
proceeding with his dressing, — '^ I wonder if 
I should have escaped these love-confidences. 
Whether people would have been afraid of trust- 
ing me with their secrets. I donH think a 
wife would have bothered me more than lovers 
have done. There goes a button, it \" 

(Oh, those buttons ! what have they not to 
answer for?) Tom was late for breakfast as it 
was, and now, having to unbrace and unbutton 
and unshirt, Philip had a good half-hour's start 
of him in the breakfast-parlour. The rector 
was standing at the window reading a some- 
what lengthy letter. Tom had made this tea> 
and tested its strength before Philip was con- 
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scious of his presence, althougli Mr. Lazenby 
had said '^ Good morning, rector/' 

^^ I beg pardon, old boy, I was absorbed by 
what I was reading; but it shall not spoil my 
breakfast/' 

And Philip was a man of his word at all times. 

When breakfast was ended Philip said — 

" Now, Tom, start your pipe and listen while 
I read to you an epistle from Miss Carrington 
to my poor Aunt Rosa.'' 

Tom made some faint observation about 
" smoke being disagreeable of a morning to those 
who didn't like it," but yielded very readily to 
Philip'e entreaties, ^^to indulge in any of his 
bachelor habits, however disagreeable/' 

^^Now listen," said Philip, and he read 
aloud — 

'^ Pear Bqsa Marston, — ^What has passed this 
evening will render my longer stay with you 
disagreeable to both of us. You are weak enough. 
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I know^ to accept Mr. Boy^s insolence and in- 
fatuation as contradictory of my all^ations 
against the Brownlows; and I shall^ therefore, 
take my departure the day after to-morrow/' 

^^ Bravo ! Bravissimo V^ cried Tom. 

" But do not think I leave my enemy master 
of the field. That she and her girl are what 
I have declared them to be, / — if you have not — 
/ have proof sufficient. Believing the woman to 
have been — directly or indirectly, I care not — 
the cause of much of my own unhappiness, 
I will as surely requite her as that I write these 
lines. I know not how at present, but there is 
enough questionable circumstances surrounding 
her to make retribution sure. K I can, I will 
make her so notorious — I use that word in its 
proper sense — that Mr. Roy, with all his romantic 
attachment for that most unromantic girl, shall 
hesitate to take her for his wife. You know me I 
If I could have crossed thousands of miles of 
sea and land to satisfy a doubt as to one man's 
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identity with another — if I could traverse a con- 
tinent alone, and visit America in pursuit of one 
object — I can assuredly track, step by step, that 
woman^s life, and show through what a slough 
she has waded before she set up at Smallfield 
for Mrs. Pure/' 

" By Jove ! she writes as violently as she 
talks/' said Tom. Philip continued to read : 

^^You will ask — ^you, with your good-nature 
(I hate the word !) — ^will wonder why I do this. 
No; perhaps you will remember again, as you 
did this morning, what I said to you on the 
river. I was very excited then, but I feel that 
I did mean every word I uttered — ^mean so now, 
and for ever, as long as I live. I cannot help 
the feeling, if I would. Show me man, woman, 
or child, with whom he sympathizes, or who 
sympathizes with him, and we are foes. Even 
that fool Lazenbv- '' 

" Quite right," said Tom, as Philip paused 
and looked at him. 

VOL. II. 8 
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to me after Iiis stupid 
•torr. I leave jou, mj finend, widi die kaov- 
ledge of wbat die next busiDesB of idt life is 
to be. Do not seek to tarn me firam my par- 
poie— yoa wont do that ; joa know the ' beanti- 
fnl fiend/ as Lazenbr called me^ too well £ar 
ihaL Whilst I remain I shall keep to my 
room^ except when joa leare the hoose. Not 
that I fear to meet yoo — ^meet any one — bat 
I know yoor weakness, and wish to respect 
it. 

'^ I thank you for what yoa did for me when 
I was very desperate^ and I am glad I did not 
die then. I thank yoa for yoor consistent kind- 
ness ever since. It is natural to yoo. 

''I shall have to introde myself upon the 
attention of Mr. Soy; bat that will wait until 
I quit your roof. 

" Bertha.'' 

" Well !" said Tom, when Flulip had finished 
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readings " she is a fiend^ without the beautiful. 
Surely that letter is actionable ?" 

^^ Possibly/' replied Philip ; " but I am con- 
fident her wicked intention of injuring Mrs. 
Brownlow will be thwarted, and'' — he paused for 
some moments — " and I have become possessed 
by such a strange opinion — it was that which 
troubled me last night — that I will obtain 
permission to tell you all / know of the 
Brownlows, and hear what you think of the 
matter." 

Tom was rather puzzled to think whose per- 
mission Philip needed, and what could be the 
notion which required the combined consideration 
of a learned rector and an unlearned bachelor of 
no degree. 

As Philip's engagement to Ethel Brownlow 
was now acknowledged, the dean of St. Gnats 
had invited Aunt Bosa, the young rector, and 
his fiancee to dinner on the day succeeding Miss 
Carrington's outbreak, and that amiable lady 

8 2 
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was left in possession of the house early in the 
evening. 

The London newspaper had arrived^ and 
Bertha composed herself to read the contents. 
She had been thus engaged about a quarter of 
an hour^ when she started to her feet and uttered 
a loud cry of exultation at something she had 
read. " I knew it would come/' she said aloud ; 
^^ I knew that fate, providence — whatever in- 
fluences our destinies — ^would bring about that 
woman's annihilation !'' She rang the bell 
sharply, and her maid answered the summons. 

^^ Quick, Bridges, my bonnet and cloak — ^run, 
woman V' 

Bridges had lived too long with Miss Car- 
rington to be surprised at her impatient manner, 
and felt no annoyance at it now, knowing that 
she had a liberal pay-mistress, and one who was 
easily pleased at the toilet. Bridges had had 
experience of ladies who were very exacting and 
troublesome, yet never paid at all. Bertha had 
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folded up the newspaper when Bridges returned, 
and placed it in the pocket of her dress. 

" Where does the man live who lets out car- 
riages ?" asked Bertha, robing. 

" At the Mitre Yard, m^m, at the back of the 
Crescent. Shall I send for " 

" 'No/' interrupted Bertha ; " I will go myself. 
If Miss Marston comes home before I do, say I 
am uncertain when I shall return, but that you 
are to sit up for me.^' 

It was quite dusk when Bertha left the house, 
and dark when she arrived at Hill Cottage ; and, 
without permitting the servant to announce her, 
entered the drawing-room, where Mrs. Brownlow 
was sitting alone. 

Mrs. Brownlow was naturally surprised at the 
intrusion, and rose accordingly. 

" Better sit where you are,^' said Bertha ; ^^ I 
can dispense with ceremony.^^ 

" Indeed it seems so,'' replied Mrs. Brownlow, 
offended. 
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" Well, stand, if you prefisr it — ^I shall not 
detain yon long" 

^^ I beg jcfa will instantly explain the mean- 
ing of this conduct. Miss Carrington,'' said Mrs. 
Brownlow, perfectly at a loss to understand 
what was taking place. 

" Certainly,'' replied Bertha, throwing back 
her cloak, and untying the strings of her bon- 
net ; ** 1 haye come to explain a great deal — I 
am the wife of Falkner Lyle, madam \" 

" You V exclaimed Mrs. Brownlow, starting 
back. 

^^ Yes — ^his diyorced wife, I should haye said — 
that explains a great deal, does it not?'' 

'^ You must speak plainer, if I am to under- 
stand you," said Mrs. Brownlow, quietly, but 
evidently alarmed. 

** I shall speak plainly enough before I have 
done — don't fear — ^woman ! I have found yon 
out — ^found out what an unworthy, treacherous 
hypocrite you are, and have been !" 
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" Miss Carrington V and Mrs. Brownlow 
made a step towards the bell. 

" No, not yet/' interrupted Bertha ; '^ depend 
upon it you had better not invite another listener. 
I have proofs, undeniable proofs, of all your 
early sins, that you believed you had hidden 
under that demure face and humble manner ; 
but I have found out all. Dare you hear it if 
Mr. Roy stood by V 

" Yes — ^yes ! and I wish he were here now,'' 
said Mrs. Brownlow, more alarmed at Bertha's 
violence. 

" He knows in fact already — I have told him 
your past history— your early love for Lyle — 
your comforting of the poor fool when he had 
cast me off, or I had cast off him. Boy knows 
your guilty secret, and that your early lover be- 
came your paramour, and that your child is 
your shame." 

Mrs. Brownlow's indignation overcame all 
fear, but she tried vainly to Bpeak, as 
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Bertha^s impetuous utterances drowned all other 
sounds. 

'^ You shall hear me to an end/' continued 
Bertha ; " hear that your shabby secret is dis- 
coTered at last— your beggar's marriage with a 
disgraceful man^ who could stoop to share your 
dishonour for his food and shelter/' 

^' Miss Carrington, I will not submit to this I" 

" You must — you have no choice. You have 
made me — or been the cause of making me — 
the wretched creature I am at times — not now. 
Oh, no ! you are my enemy, and I'll have you 
at my feet." 

^^ For God's sake, be calm," said Mrs. Brown - 
low, imploringly. 

'^Yes, I have that self-control," replied 
Bertha;" and you hear — see I am as composed 
as you wish me to be. I want you to be calm^ 
also, calm enough to read these few lines in to- 
day's paper. 

Mrs. Brownlow took the newspaper, seeking 
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to pacify Bertha. She had read only a sen- 
tence or two, when the paper dropped from her 
hands, and. with a heavy sigh, she fell down 
senseless. 

Bertha looked at her for a few moments, and 
then, taking a candle from the table, she bent 
over Mrs. Brownlow, and, being satisfied that she 
had really fainted, rang the bell violently. 

When the servant entered the room, Miss 
Carrington having said — " Your mistress has 
fainted," walked deliberately down the garden 
to her carriage, and told the driver to return to 
St. Gnats. 

It had been arranged that Ethel was to sleep 
at Aunt Rosa^s after the dean's party ; and so, 
when Philip had made aunty blush by kissing 
his true love in her presence, he went to his 
lodging at Lazenby's. 

Tom had been reading the newspaper, also, but 
he had folded it up and put it into his pocket 
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before Philip returned, and had sat so lost in 
thought ever since, that his pipe would go out 
continually, and require re-lighting. This old 
friend was not comforting him as usual that 
night. Tom — to use one of his own expressions 
— shook his feathers and pulled himself together 
when Philip came in, and, smoking away in 
earnest, seemed to take the greatest possible 
interest in the rector^s recollections of the 
dean^s dinner and the after ^^ evening,^^ at which 
Ethel came out so very brilliantly, that she 
extinguished all the Deanesses and Donesses, or 
whatever the helpmates of the solemn old pumps 
who frequent cathedral towns are called. We* 
are quoting Tom^s words. 

" The core of Adam^s apple ^^ in Tom's throat 
nearly choked him when he bade PhUip good- 
night, as he knew the happy lover was to awake 
to a terrible to-morrow. 

The sun shone brightly when that morrow 
came, and the passers-by in the Crescent looked 



ife. 
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brisk and cheery, their cheeks touched by the 
frosty air; the tradesmen or their men nodded at 
each other in a pleasant way, as though there 
was no rivalry in trade at St. Gnats, where it 
was an anniversary of some rejoicing, and the 
bells of the churches were ringing bob-majors 
furiously. Philip was in good spirits also, and 
twitted Tom, who trifled with his egg and 
abjured the ham, with having sacrificed his 
appetite to the Virginian weed. Tom laughed in 
a very ghastly way, and was mean enough to 
compromise his pipe by admitting the probability 
of Philip's suggestion. Philip lingered and 
lingered over his tea, and then, as he kept a 
diary, occupied a ftdl hour in recording the 
event of the dean's dinner and Ethel's after- 
triumph. 

At last ! 

At last Philip put on his over-coat and a 
silken comforter (knitted for him by Ethel) in a 
great bustle, as he remembered an appointment 
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at Smallfield, and which he could not keep if lie 
ventured to call on Ethel and wish her good 
morning. He had not taken a dozen steps from 
the door, when Tom called him back to give him 
a newspaper, tightly bound with string. 

" Oh, Philip,'' said Tom, " when you get out of 
the town and are quiet, just read something you 
will find I have marked with ink, old boy. Good- 
bye.'' And Tom, not waiting to be questioned^ 
darted back into the house and closed the door. 

Philip wondered what was in the paper. 
Having no knife in his pocket, he was 
bothered to unfasten the knots in the string as 
he walked on. At last he stopped and leaned 
his back against a gate whilst he finished the job^ 
and then he opened the paper and read the 
passage Tom had marked. It was well that 
Philip had rested at the gate, so sick and faint 
he became. 

With a strong effort he shook off the faint- 
ness, as he knew, that if what he had read had 
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been seen at The Cottage, there would be one 
there who would require the filial devotion he 
had promised should be hers whenever a new 
sorrow should come. He hastened on, therefore, 
and was startled to find old Martha in tears. 
She seemed to have been terrified by a great 
calamity, and it was some minutes before Philip 
could learn from her the events of the past night. 
Her mistress had been ill — very — ^until nearly 
day-break, and then she hastily dressed herself 
in her morning-dress and travelling cloak and 
had been driven to St. Gnats. 

The appointment at Smallfield was forgotten; 
and, now walking rapidly, now running, Philip 
returned to Aunt Rosa to find her in great tri- 
bulation. She had slept longer than usual, 
owing to the party at the dean's, and found when 
she came down that Miss Carrington had 
removed herself, bag and baggage, to the Mitre 
Inn. Mrs. Brownlow's man-servant had also 
called and left a letter for Ethel. What 
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were its contents Aunt Rosa knew not ; but the 
poor girl had been in an agony of grief ever 
since^ and was then in her bed-chamber. 

Philip knew the cause of his EtheFs sorrow 
and kept it secret from his aunt. 

It is time that Mrs. Brownlow^s story should 
be told. 




\ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CAPTAIN MAESTON HAS A NAEROW ESCAPE— AND THEN 
ANOTHER — THEY FACILITATE FALKNER LYLE's RE 
TURN TO ENGLAND. 

TJEFORE satisfying our curiosity as to Mrs. 
Brownlow, we must traverse once more the 
thousands of miles of sea and land which lie 
between England and Captain Marston^ and 
follow him to the encampment of a detachment 
of horse and foot near an Indian village. The 
first murmur of the Great Mutiny had reached 
head-quarters, and troops had been sent in the 
direction of a station suspected of disafiection. 

One evening a villager ran into the camp to 
announce that a tiger had killed a sheep, and 
wounded a man who had attempted to scare the 
beast back to the jungle. A meeting of officers 
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was held forthwith, and a hunting-party arranged 
for the following day. Information of the in- 
telligence received was despatched to the officers 

of the th, just arrived at the camp, and who 

were delighted to join the party. It was settled 
that the field should start two hours before day- 
break, and the horse-keepers were alert an hour 
or more before, that they might rub down, feed, 
and saddle their charges. 

The moon was sinking in the west, but still 
affording light enough to make travelling plea- 
sant, as the little party took their way to the 
ravine, where the tiger was reported to have 
found covert. Of all sports a tiger-hunt is — No ! 
hold hard, good goosequill ! — ^for remembering, 
dear old Jack, the wondrous stories you have 
told us of your experiences with the tiger; your 
eyes sparkling, your cheeks flushing, your stal- 
wart frame trembling with the excitement of the 
narration, until we, who never hunted bolder 
animals than the hare, the fox, and the deer^ 
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have longed to exchange our pipe-stem for a rifle, 
and our easy chair for ahowdah. Remembering 
those exciting narrations, we dare not draw upon 
our fancy or our reading for any fictitious 
adventures with such a noble chase, knowing 
how you and others like you, would laugh to 
scorn the story-teller. No ; we will be content 
to record those incidents only which are need- 
ful for our story. 

It was early morning still when the hunting- 
party emerged from a thick bamboo jungle in front 
of the ravine to which the tiger had been marked. 
The tangled brushwood, growing on its sides, 
met in places, leaving the ravine in perfect dark- 
ness. The native beaters, wrapped in their white 
cumbleySy were seated on the trees and projecting 
rocks overhanging the ravine, and looking not 
unlike huge birds of prey. They had watched 
throughout the night the covert of the hated 
tiger, and showed by signs that he was hidden in 
the ravine. 

VOL. U. T 
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Marston and his friends soon selected their 
stations^ mounting into trees^ or climbing 
projections, where they could operate in safety 
against the enemy. The other hunters also dis- 
posed themselves to the best advantage ; and the 
chase began. Showers of rockets were sent 
whizzing and blazing into the ravine, and the 
beaters rent the air with their yells and shouts. 
In about half-an-hour the bushes were seen to 
be in motion, and the experienced natives rushed 
up the sides of the ravines, knowing that the 
tiger was roused and about to make for the open. 
Presently the frightened beast broke from his 
lair, and stood for a few moments with angry 
eyes, looking around for his foes. He was not a 
hundred yards from the tree in which Marston had 
stationed himself, and would have presented an 
easy conquest to that excellent rifle shot, had not 
an intervening bough made it difficult for the 
hunter to take aim. Marston, therefore, strove 
to improve his position^ but the bough on which 
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he stood suddenly gave way, and lie fell almost 
into the jaws of the tiger. 

The excited beast started aside for a moment, 
but perceiving the cause of his alarm lying 
bruised and powerless before him, he lashed his 
sides violently, and prepared to spring upon the 
prostrate man. 

All saw the danger of Marston, and each man 
held his breath for a time, so imminent appeared 
the peril of their comrade. And then two of 
the party fired, but the beast was either out of 
range, or the aim was badly taken, as he re- 
mained unscathed. Another minute, and all 
attempts at rescue would have been too late ! 
The sharp '^ ping ^^ of a rifle fired from the brush- 
wood was heard, and the savage beast, giving one 
tremendous bound upwards into the air; lay 
sprawling with a bullet through its brain. 

The beaters and villagers, yelling and shouting, 
rushed from their vantage places and surrounded 
the dead tiger, whose distended mouth was filled 

T 2 
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with blood and foam. The exalting natives 
loaded the nnconscioiis bmte with all kinds of 
execrations and anathemas^ and not nntil they 
had expended their vituperations did they re- 
member that honour was due to the alayer. 
Who was he ? 

Marston was saved^ and who was his deliverer ? 
No one came from the brushwood^ about which 
the smoke of the rifle stiQ clung. Whose firiendly 
hand and eye had sent that bullet home^ and 
saved Marston's life ? 

None of the men of " his own '' claimed the 
distinction^ and^ when questioned^ neither did 
those of the other regiment when they mustered 
roimd the dead tiger. 

^'By-the-bye V said one of the ^th, '^where's 

Lawton ? I^ lay odds it was he that knocked 
over the brute, and is too modest to say so/' 

^^ Lawton \" asked Marston, earnestly, " is he 
your surgeon ?'' 

^' No, not ours ; but he is a surgeon. He's 
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on a short visit to me. Come, I expect for a 
little field practice, if anything should turn up/' 

Marston was made very thoughtful by what 
had been said, and his friend, the major of his 
own regiment, inquired the reason, as they stood 
under the shade of a large banian tree at the 
entrance of the jungle, waiting for their 
horses. 

" The squeak youVe had seems to have dis- 
turbed you, Marston, and I don^t wonder at it. 
It was a near thing/' 

" It was, no doubt ; and I am thankful to have 
escaped with only a few bruises,^' replied Mars- 
ton, adding, ^^ but I was not then thinking of 
myself, I was thinking of my preserver — ^the 
man who wont let me thank him.'' 

^^ What do you mean ?" asked the major. 

^^ I believe that I owe my life to a man named 
Lawton, a surgeon. He would not see me perish, 
but he'd not let me know it was he who had 
saved my life because he wont have my thanks." 
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''Egad! that's strange/' said tbe macjor. 
^ Why ? Hare yoa had a quarrel Y* 

'' No ; and yet I am snre that man believes I 
hare done him an injury/' said Marston. 

" Do yon admit that you hare ?" asked tlie 
major. 

'' I am afraid I must," replied Marston; ''I think 
I have known — that is — ^heard of him by anotber 
name. If so, he had a beautiful, cold-blooded 
woman for a wife, and she treated him badly.'' 

'' And you helped her to do so, I suppose ?^ 
said the major, with a laugh. 

'' I am afraid I must again say Tes. My con- 
science accuses me of having accepted the flir- 
tations she offered me, and their consequences 
have been fatal to the peace of a noble, generous- 
hearted man." 

'' That's awkward, Charley," said the major. 
'' Can I do any good in the matter, think you ?*' 

" No ; and, by Jove ! there goes the man. 
He must have heard what we were saying." 
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Yes, it was Lawton, who had been an un- 
willing hearer of what Marston was saying ; and 
he had stood speU-boimd, as it were, when 
he had gathered the subject of the conversa- 
tion. 

Yes, it was Lawton who had saved Mars- 

ft 

ton^s life, and he would have sacrificed his own 
to have done so. 

As there was no doubt that Marston had been 
indebted to the doctor^s rifle for his preservation, 
he felt bound to make an attempt at acknow- 
ledgment, and went therefore to Lawton's quar- 
ters — or, rather, to the quarters of Lawton's 
friend. 

" I have come,^^ said Marston, " to renew our 
acquaintance of ]ff apoor — 



» 



^^ Ah ! Captain Marston,^^ interrupted Lawton, 
apparently surprised at the meeting, " I am glad 
to see you again.^' 

'^ And to have rendered me the great service 
of to-day, I hope,^' said Marston, holding out 
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liis hand. " I have come to thank you for 
saying my life, Lawton/' 

^' Oh, the fortune of war/' replied Lawton, 
taking Marston's hand, coldly. " No man would 
have done otherwise — for friend or foe.'' 

" I hope I am regarded as a friend ?" asked 
Marston, smiling. 

^^ What reason have you to doubt it ?" said 
Lawton, quietly. 

Marston was slightly confused by the inquiry, 
and he answered with some embarrassment — 

^^ None — of course — ^none ;" and then adding, 
after a brief pause, " I wish I could induce you 
to be plain with me. When we met at Napoor, 
I complained to you of your reserve towards me. 
To-day — now — though you have done me the 
greatest possible service, you chill me by the 
coldness of your reception. WiU you explain 
this ? What have I done ? I am sure you are 
a gentleman, and will not let me be at a disad- 
vantage, if I can remove it." 
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You embarrass me by this earnestness — this 
appeal/^ replied Lawton. *^ You know where 
we first met — you may remember our last con- 
versation together — and you know what your 
own life has been. How could you have 
offended — injured me V 

" Question me — ask me ^' 

But Lawton rose up before Marston could 
finish the sentence. 

" What should I ask of you ? What could 
I ask of you. Captain Marston? Nothing that 
you could answer, as a gentleman, and therefore 
this talk is idle.^^ 

" I doubt it/^ said Marston. 

" I know it/^ replied Lawton, quickly. " I 
accept your acknowledgments for the service I 
did you to-day — add to them by allowing us, for 
the present, at least — until I can bring myself — 
I mean let us be friends, but not seek to be 
intimates." 

Lawton bowed and left the tent. Marston 
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followed, after a few moments, more convinced 
than ever that he had found the husband of 
Bertha Lyle in Surgeon Lawton. 

A separate tent had been assigned to Lawton 
by his friend, and when he was left to himself 
he took from his dressing-case a small packet of 
letters, each superscribed and numbered. He 
laid them on his bed, and then began to peruse 
them in succession by the light of the lamp. 
He read each letter, or rather passages in each 
letter, more than once, pausing between the 
perusal, sighing deeply, and looking blankly at 
the canvas wall of his tent. 

What had he read ? 

In the first letter, thus : — 

'^ Your little Ada thrives famously. She has 
'^a curly poV coming — at least, competent 
judges say so. Toothy-pegs — I forget how 
many, but three I am sure of; and if her appe- 
tite holds as it now is she will have need of 
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them. She has great taste in dress, and wore 
the prettiest white embroidered frock I ever saw, 
fastened at the arms and waist by bright blue 
ribbons/^ 

Mere nurse-talk this, and yet he read it over 
twice, and had read it a hundred times before. 

The next letter ran thus : — 

" The 12th of this month was a great day for 
Ada. She ran alone, and I was fortunate enough 
to be present. I shall never forget her fear 
during the perilous passage from a chair to her 
nurse^s knee — ^nor her look of pleasure when 
she had made the journey — ^two yards at least. 

" Oh, my poor boy ! how I wished that you 
had been present. How my heart prayed for 
you, that you may live to again hold your little 
blessing in your arms, and feel she is your 
greatest '^ 

There were more such simple statements in 
other letters, and all were read and re-read by 
the doting father. 
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Here is a pafisa^ frcnn another : — 

" Ajda is growing fftst into a Toang wi^iHpn 
She is lithe as a panther and as meny as a grig 
— whatever a grig may be. She has mastered 
her scale^ I am to tell you^ and plays, to my 
thinkings like an angel, as she is. She makes 
desperate plunges at French, and, I am proud to 
say, can repeat her multiplication-table without 
a blunder. Her hair grows darker — more like 
yours, I remember, when a boy. 

"1 have promised to be a £Bdthful corre- 
spondent, and to keep nothing that I think of Ada 
from you. Do not be alarmed if I say that I could 
wish that she were more robust than she appears 
to be ; but I am assured by those who watch over 
her more — ^no, not more, but as earnestly as I 
do — that it is only her rapid growth which causes 
my anxiety. 

" I have a great mind to re- write my letter, 
and expunge this last foolish paragraph, but — 
well — perhaps not, as it may lead you to think 
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you axe rich enough to come home to us and 
relieve me of my guardianship/' 

There was another letter which said — [but we 
have read this before]. 

Yet one more : — 

" My dear Boy, — I am now going to be very 
angry with you and to upbraid you. You are 
acting unkindly to us all — to Ada more than all 
— by the continuance of this abnegation of your 
parental position. You are giving up what 
should be the sweetness of your life for some 
inexplicable reason — so inexplicable that I cannot 
even guess at it. You are robbing your dear 
child of what would be to her, I am certain, the 
most precious joy of her existence — the opportunity 
of showing her love for you. You are cheating her 
of her birthright in keeping from her the most 
loving, self-sacrificing father, that you are. Yes, 
I believe that, as I believe ftdly that you can 
justify your long exile, or you would not act as 
you have done. Ada is growing into woman- 
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hcf^u, She luia die ^ame warnL. a&etustate 
xlat^T^ ast ycxur^eif, aixd maj &2ui tu^ Iieart more 
vacant than it :«hocLlii be, and admit, too readilj, 
»ome oce to till the ^ueaTun. Why noc come 
bome? Why not cotne boiiie to die Iiappine^ 
irlkich » waiting for yoQ r" 

^^ Ab ! why not go kome ? Wby iiot go bone 
iffid ciaim ber?'^ cried Lawtoo, balf sJood. 
''Wbat droTe me from tbem? THtat I hate 
beard to-daj compeU me to keep near tbat man. 
His life mast still continue to be dear to me as 
tnj own. That terrible doubt tbat bas nerer 
been entirelf reliered^ and yet wQl not be satis- 
fied. It sball be ! It must be !" 

I>awton folded up his letters and replaced them 
in his small dressing-case as before^ and then 
laid down to sleep. 

The approach of some great disturbance in 
India had become more evident. At Bukampore a 
native soldier had attempted to murder his officer. 
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A chowkeydar, or native policeman, at Cawnpore, 
had given to another in Futtyghur two chupatties, 
or little cakes (the food of the country people), 
ordering him to make ten more, and give two to 
each of the five nearest chowkeydars, with the 
same order. In a few days the whole country 
was in commotion with chowkeydars, running 
about with their cakes. They passed on from 
district to district with wonderful rapidity, and 
no one was able to solve the mystery, although 
it was thought to presage mischief. 

At length the native regiments rose in mutiny. 
But the solemn events which make up the terrible 
history of the Indian Revolt — the unforgotten 
sufferings of that unhappy time — are far apart 
from the idle trifling of a story-teller. 

During a sharp skirmish, when the rebels, 
owing to an excess of numbers, had a temporary 
advantage of the European troops. Captain Mars- 
ton got badly hit, and fell, his company passing 
on — every man of them — at his request. 
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He fornxius&dlT escaped ifiiciidber iiEijjiiinr, aldMsqi^ 
tbe baJb of tkc- csuanT iGdl cftgadhr aSKnt Un. 
He tfied to cnwl oot of rua^r bat kis wmml 
hmg m tbe tia;^, lie eooU laot bear tbe pam 
of draii^^an^ tlie broken fimb, asad v^» oompeDcdy 
therefore, to abide the rendt where he had Cdkn. 
The wound bled freelr, asad after a time tlie Iok 
of blood and the intenntT of the pain ^Tadnallf 
exhaiuted his strength. His si^t g^rew dim, a 
nduiess sieized him, and, despairing afanosl of 
life, like a braye soldier, he tried to ooncentrate 
bin thoagfat« on tbe great ehange awaiting him. 

He was becoming nnconscions when he foond 
that Kome fiiendlj hand was stanndiing his 
wound; an inrigorating draught was poured 
down his parched throat, and life returned. He 
beard again the thud of the bullets plougbing 
up the ground near him, and had a sense of 
danger to his preserver. 

''Leave me — you wiD get hit,'^ Marston 
siud. 
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'^ Not till you are in safety, please God V^ re- 
plied the sueeourer, who, lifting Marston on to 
his shoulder, bore him to the rear. 

Marston heard no more; his loss of blood 
produced a faintness which he could not with- 
stand. The subsequent pain even of setting his 
fractured limb scarcely restored him to perfect 
consciousness ; and, not until the fight was over 
and the mutinous Sepoys were defeated and dis- 
persed, had Marston recovered sufficiently to 
comprehend his situation. 

He saw that he was not in his own tent, and 
a strange batman was watching by the side of 
his bed. 

" Whose tent is this, batman ?'' asked Marston. 

" Surgeon Lawton^s, sir. You^re not to talk, 
sir — doctor^s orders.^' 

" Who brought me in ?" 

"Doctor Lawton, sir. Shan^t answer any 
more questions, please, sir — doctor^s orders.'^ 

Marston was too good a soldier not to respect 

VOL. II. u 
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discipline^ and therefore he remained silent^ 
marvelling at his escape^ and that Lawton should 
have been the agent employed for his preser- 
vation. 

It was past midnight befofe Lawton had dis- 
charged his duties to other wounded men^ al- 
though he had occasionally returned to see 
how Marston progressed. 

He entered his tent worn and bloodstained 
from his hard day^s toil^ and^ having cleansed his 
hands and face^ sat down quietly by the side of 
Marston. 

He looked for some minutes upon the 
pallid face of his patient as though he were 
in deep thought^ thinking of other things 
than of men « wounded in battle. He broke 
from the reverie with a heavy sigh, and, 
having felt Marston^s pulse, which indicated 
favourable progress, said, in a whisper to the 
batman : 

^^I fancy you may go, Jones, Captain 
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Marston seems going on well. You can go — ^be 
here again at fonr/' 

"Yes, sir/^ The man saluted and left the tent. 

Marston moved his head uneasily on his 
pillow and asked for drink. 

Lawton filled a drinking-cup and held it to 
his patient^s lips. 

Marston drank without opening his eyes until 
he had finished. 

" Thanks, my man/' he said; and then, seeing 
Lawton, started as he exclaimed, " Ah, Lawton ! 
you again V^ 

"Hush!'' said the doctor; "you must not 
talk — ^you must keep quiet." 

"But one word; you carried me from the 
field ,-" 

"I did. You must keep quiet — ^your life 
depends upon the next few hours — ^I will not 
leave you, but you must not talk." 

Marston held out his hand, and Lawton 
pressed it gently, saying — 

u 2 
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^ yaw fgy to skcp, mj Aesr MLsWr and all 
wttt be wtUr 

For a fi?ir mmmtfy Hzntoa crmid cot <nrer- 
eome k» di»be to eiyicm lus tliazLks to ks 
dijirerer, but he was too weak for contezLtioiiy 
and ri c a gp ^ thnce fakawd deep^ to Iniii — orcr- 
poirmd Urn. 

Lawlon^ despite tli« labonn of the dar, oould 
not seek reat* His audetj for Mantoa's safetr 
would not let him^ and he knew how much 
depended on the nest kw hoon. Patting cm 
an orer-coat^ he lighted a cigar and walked in 
front of his tent^ nntQ the batman returned to 
his duty. 

'^ Keep perfectly quiet^ Jones^ and don't let 
the captain talk — and mind no one disturbs 
him — I am going to the hospital tent/' 

Kvcn that relief was welcome ; his thoughts 
had been very disturbing^ and he was glad to 
flee from tliem. 

He ecmld not^ at times^ avoid associating wil 
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that wounded man much of the bitterness of his 
past life — all the sorrow of the present. There was 
his enemy lying at the mercy of his skill — of his 
attention almost. His exile from England^ dear 
England! his separation from Ada^ ^^sole daughter 
of his house and heart/^ could have an end, if 
that man would speak a few short words, and 
dispel the doubt of years. 

Charles Marston must not die ! Not for 
Ada^s sake. He must not die from any default 
of his surgeon, or that would haunt him, Lawton 
thought, as though he had done murder. 

In a few days from this time the troops morea, 
but Lawton obtained permission to continue in 
charge of the hospital, and Marston begged to 
remain under his care. 

As the patient advanced to convalescence, 
thought continually of Lawton's extraordinary 
conduct towards him. 

Twice had he saved his life, and both times at 
peril of his own — on the last occasion eminently 
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SO. Whj? He bad no doubt acted as ererj 
otber man of tme oonn^ woold bare done, and 
rach senices^ either conferred or leceiTed^ nauaDj 
bind men together; but Lawtcn bad certainly 
displayed no desire to fonn a doser fiiendsbip 
with him. 

If he^ Lawton^ were really FaDcner liyle^ bis 
langaage and conduct ooold be nnderstood, in 
part. Marston knew what injmy be bad done 
the sensitiye hnsband^ but be ooold not reckon 
his transgression sufficiently blameable to justify 
Lawton^s treatment of him« 

Stay : if those censurable attentions to Mrs. 
Lyle — attentions which had proroked obserration 
and the unfayourable remarks of the society in 
which they moved — ^if they bad been also mis- 
tmderstood by the man most jealous of the lady^s 
honour and reputation^ what then? 

Why^ then^ the case was cleared of all its 
mystery. Lyle could not accuse Marston directly 
of having actually injured him^ as there could 
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be no proofs to support the accusatioii. Lyle 
could not question him as to the truth or false- 

4 

hood of the reports which might have reached 
him? No; a gentleman could not do that — 
knowing what a gentleman must answer. No. 

Marston felt very deeply his obligations to 
Lawton, and he now saw, he believed, a way to 
make him an ample acknowledgment. The 
patient and physician were sitting together in 
the doctor's room. 

'^ My dear Lawton/^ Marston said, ^^ I have 
been, you must admit, very obedient to your 
interdiction against excitement, and over-exciting 
subjects of conversation. I am now going to 
rebel.^' 

^^ How so ?" asked Lawton. 

" You have twice saved my life, old fellow, 
and twice risked your own,'' replied Marston. 

'^ Oh, no j the tiger goes for nothing.'' 

'^ Pardon me ; had you missed your aim, and 
only wounded the beast, it is more than probable 
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that you would have drawn his attention to 
yourself; so we will say twice if you please. 
Why have you done this ? Why, and yet reject 
all my approaches to a closer intimacy ?'' 

Lawton looked his questioner calmly in the 
face for a minute or two, and then said in a low, 
tremulous voice — 

^^ To earn your gratitude, Charles Marston. 
Have I succeeded ?'^ 

" You have, indeed, dear friend, and I will 
now prove it to you,'^ replied Marston. ^^ I will 
make you my confidant.'^ 

Lawton pressed his closed hand upon his lips, 
as though to stifle the words which rose to them — 
words which his honour suggested he should 
speak — ^but more than life might be in the re- 
velations he was about to hear, and he was 
silent. 

" When I was very young,^' said Marston, 
^^ I was attracted by a beautiful girl whom I met 
at the seaside, and, fancying that I had made an 
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impression, carried on a furious flirtation until a 
rival came, and I was cut out. No new termi- 
nation to such affairs.'' 

Lawton merely nodded Ms head in assent. 

" Well, my rival was serious, which I had not 
been, and I heard some time afterwards that he 
had married the beauty. My sister continued 
the acquaintance, and we met — ^I and the beauty 
— ^frequently in society, as we visited the same 
people/' 

Lawton bowed again. 

^^ Beauty's husband was of your profession, 
and his engagements kept him much employed — 
so much so, that I never met him, as I re- 
member, but once on the beach." Marston 
paused, but Lawton did not speak, and he con- 
tinued, " I had been piqued, I confess, at the 
cool way in which Beauty had dropped me, and 
I tried to regain my lost ground. I did, and 
said all the silly things men do when they are 
' spooney,' and Beauty listened." 
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'^Stay/^ said Lawton, Bpringing up, ^^I am 
Falkncr Lyle, and " 

^^ So I thought when I provoked this conversa- 
tion ; still I owe you my gratitude, and must 
prove it. Mrs. Lylc only encouraged my folly, so 
she told my sister, to humiliate me — ^to make me 
a jest — ^to revenge herself of a slight which she 
thought I had put upon her ; and she told the 
truth when she said this.'' 

'^ But' she followed you to India ?" 

"Yes; I had written to my sister after our 
conversation at Napoor, telling her that I sus- 
pected I had met with Mr. Lyle. To ascertain 
the truth or fallacy of my doubt your wife 
came over here. I felt you had a right to your 
secret.'' But Falkner could hear no more. 
He clenched his hands together, and falling 
on his knees, broke forth into a passion of thank- 
fulness, until he drooped his head upon his 
breast exhausted, but most happy. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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